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by false ideas of success, and they have admitted into 
their code of athletic morals the idea that the main 
thing is ‘‘to get there.’’ The example they set is de- 
moralizing in many ways. It lowers the personal stand- 
ard of honor for every man who adopts these unworthy 
methods, and it prepares some of our most vigorous 
young men to go into the business of life with false stand- 
ards of personal integrity and business success. ‘These 
young men only need to see things as they really are to 
cause them to take the moral attitude in their games 
which corresponds to their athletic prowess. 


a 


WE have seen some of the persons of whom the follow- 
ing story was told. What motive and secret agreement 
underlay the surface of events we are not told, although 
the narrator had no doubt of their nature. A young 
wife and mother, apparently as happy as she was per- 
sonally attractive, became acquainted with a rich old 
man. He was lonely, and fell in love with her. She left 
her family, and the husband obtained a divorce on the 
ground of desertion. She married the old man, nursed 
him till he died and left to her his fortune. After that 
she repented of her sins, returned to her first husband, 
was remarried to him, and they together enjoyed the 
fruits of her matrimonial episode. Everything was done 
‘legally, and there was no public scandal. Now what 
could the State have done that it did not do in this case? 
and what was the duty of the Church when she abjured 
the divorce, which was legally granted, and returned to 
her allegiance ? ? 

wt 


THERE was a time when our ministers and parishes 
stood apart from each other in sturdy defence of the 
independence of the ministers and churches. That time 
has passed. It had its advantages and its defects; but 
the isolation was not the result of indifference, but rather 
at times the outcome of a fierce goodness which would 
not submit to any dictation. Now we seem to be in 
danger from a tendency in the opposite direction. Hav- 
ing achieved our liberty, many of us incline to use it 
without regard to the welfare of the body. Yielding 
to the innumerable demands for service in other ways, 
many Say, in action if not in speech, Let us employ good 
men and women to do our work for us while we attend 
to our own affairs. With this also goes the tendency 
to accept a declaration of unsectarianism, not because 
it leads out into larger things, but because it furnishes 
an excuse to shirk responsibility for anything outside of 
the interests of an individual or a parish. 


wt 


Mucu has recently been done for the relief of minis- 
ters who are past their working days and have not estab- 
lished a bank account sufficient for their needs; but the 
gifts generously made to the Unitarian Association make 
no provision for retiring allowances or pensions to be 
given, as a matter of justice, to men who have done 
their work and have retired from service. The Society 
for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen has 
changed its name, and is now ready to receive contri- 
butions for the express purpose of furnishing retiring 
allowances under rules hereafter to be adopted. It 
seems to the present writer that no form of ministerial 
relief is so honorable as this. While there are a very 
few men in our ministry who are happily independent 
in financial matters, certainly four out of five that come 
to old age can look forward only to penury or dependence 
upon relatives and friends for that which ought to be 
given, not as a matter of charity or relief, so much as just 
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recognition of honorable service long performed. We 
make this appeal on our own responsibility, hoping that 
it will be seconded and promoted by the society which 
has done such honorable work in the past and which 
deserves the confidence of all generous givers. 


& 


To REcUR to one of our former illustrations which 
seems typical of human life, we may draw a lesson from 
the behavior of hydrogen and oxygen combined in the 
form of water. United at an exceedingly high temper- 
ature they are invisible. As the cooling goes on, sud- 
denly white steam appears that did not exist before. 
When the temperature of the atmosphere falls to 212 
degrees, boiling water appears for the first time; still 
lower, at 32 degrees F., the water suddenly becomes 
ice, ‘The processes of evolution in religion, politics, and 
in social life come under similar laws. When the con- 
ditions are all prepared, new phenomena may suddenly 
appear. We expect great changes to come by slow 
degrees, and so they do: but often there is a long, invisi- 
ble preparation which suddenly manifests itself in a 
change which begins a new epoch. It is not impossible 
that such changes are at hand in the religious world, 
and that almost in a twinkling of an eye there may be 
an uprising of the heart, conscience, and reason of the 
people to sweep away all hierarchies and creeds which 
obstruct the free course of the spirit in human life. 


Cd 


THE processes of modern life are so many and so 
complicated that no one mind can by any possibility 
know them all, much less control them all and keep them 
working in harmony with each other. All that any 
one person can do is to attend to his own special work 
and duty, and keep an outlook always toward the good 
of the whole. It is the part of the executive officers 
in the Commonwealth and the nation to make many 
things work together for the good of the whole; but 
even they can do little more than to tie up in a bundle 
the results of many activities. If the results are right, 
the executive need not concern itself with the details. 
Even in a concern so small as a department store the 
men at the head cannot busy themselves with all the 
details of each department. ‘The various heads are made 
responsible, and the people in one department do not 
criticise or oversee those in another department. It all 
comes to this at last. Let every man mind his own busi- 
ness, and what he has to do, do with his might, remember- 
ing always that what we commonly call ‘‘business”’ is not 
the main business of anybody. 


The Federation of Churches. 


When the Church Federation was making efforts to 
get Protestant churches to meet for counsel, it was not 
strange that the Unitarian Association should answer to 
the general invitation, and appoint as delegates Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Hon. John D. Long, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot. It was natural to suppose that the 
liberal spirit which has affected so many individuals 
in all the churches had reached the governing bodies, 
and had made it -possible for Unitarians to offer them- 
selves at such a gathering without loss of self-respect. 
We have not been among those who believed that any- 
thing important could come from overtures from our 
side looking toward an increase of comity and fellowship 
between Unitarian and other ecclesiastical bodies, and 
we are not surprised that the Unitarian delegates have 
been refused admission. They cannot be disgraced or 
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dishonored by such a decision; but the action of the 
Federation will force those who are {responsible for it 
to show what there is in orthodox Christianity which 
forces its representatives to cast out of their company 
three such men as the discredited delegates. Unitarians 
will receive the explanation with perfect calmness, and, 
while they are not likely to repeat overtures of friendship, 
they will await with interest the coming of the time 
when, with regrets and apologies, the invitation will be 
extended to the National Conference, the Unitarian 
Association, and other allied bodies to take their part in 
all deliberations which have for their chief end the in- 
crease of religious faith and practical righteousness in the 
life of the nation and the world. 

The point of view of the editor of a Unitarian paper 
is so different from that of any one else that he is not at 
all surprised at this exhibition of narrowness which to 
others seems incredible. We hear from every side ex- 
clamations of surprise that any one in this day of liber- 
ality and progress should think of excluding Unitarians 
from such a body as the Church Federation, organized 
to promote practical righteousness. But the truth is 
that the majority of the people of the United States 
have not joined in the march of modern theological prog- 
ress. There are many thousands of liberal people in 
the United States; but what are these among the eighty 
millions of our people? 

Overtures from Unitarians looking toward comity and 
fellowship have been received with enthusiasm by in- 
dividuals, but not, so far as we know, at the headquarters 
of any denomination. Now the Church Federation must 
deal with men in masses and with whole denominations, 
and not with the liberal portion in any denomination. 
The Presbyterians, for instance, acting as a _ body, 
could not agree to fellowship with Unitarians under any 
circumstances without an immediate internal convul- 
sion. Dr. Hale and others have occasionallv appeared 
at orthodox Congregational meetings and councils, 
and, as individuals, they have been courteously re- 
ceived, and by some gladly received, but they were 
never invited, we believe, by any executive authority. 
These liberal men, who are to be found in all churches, 
are now those who are most compromised and em- 
barrassed by this act of exclusion. Their sympathies go 
with us, but their fellowship must go with those who ex- 
clude us, unless they secede from their own denominations. 

One little fact may illustrate the situation. There are 
many liberal Episcopalians who are joined in hearty 
friendship with Unitarians, but two Episcopalian editors 
have recently refused the common courtesy of an ex- 
change with the Christian Register. We are told that, 
when Prof. Briggs had been discussing plans of church 
union without mentioning Unitarians, some one asked 
him where the Unitarians came in. He replied, ‘‘Uni- 
tarians do not count.’”’ Whether he meant they were in- 


significant in numbers or in quality we do not know.’ 


The State federations, whose action has been contrasted 
with that of the National Federation of Churches, do not 
really illustrate, because they are made up not of great 
bodies, but of individuals and specific churches which choose 
to unitefor common purposes. They are not excepting in 
Massachusetts unions of organized denominations. Theac- 
tion of the Federation simply brings to light facts as they are, 
and, although they are surprising to many liberal people 
and to the editors of the secular press, who commonly 
condemn the act of exclusion, it ought not to surprise 
any one who has seen that behind the narrow fringe of 
liberal thought and culture, which lies for the most part 
along the line of the Northern transcontinental railways, 


there are vast tracts inhabited by multitudes who, if 


they ever heard the word ‘‘ Unitarian,” associate it with 
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evil things, like anarchy, Mormonism, and free love,— 
things to be abhorred and avoided. It may be that we 
shall now hear less from our own people about our work 
being done 

It is a pitiful thing that at this time there should be 
belated ecclesiastics and theologians who hark back to 
the creeds and methods of medieval times, and judge all 
religious movements by their antiquated standards. It 
is pitiful, but it ought not to be surprising. At Atlantic 
City one of our delegates, spending there the Sunday 
before the Conference, went to an “evangelical” church, 
where, to his horror and surprise, he heard the straight, 
old-fashioned doctrine of eternal punishment preached 
with earnestness and vigor. On such a preacher our Con- 
ference would make no more impression than some wave 
of the ocean beating upon the sandy shore. If he were 
asked to join with Unitarians in any public act, the natu- 
ral expression of his feelings would be the exclamation, 
‘“‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
We shall watch the proceedings of the Federation with 
interest, but with no expectation that the action of the 
committee will be reversed, though it may cause dis- 
sension. Meantime it seems to us that our attitude may 
be suggested by the words attributed to the apostle 
Paul in the last part of the sixteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


Current Copics. 


THE acceptance by President Roosevelt of the czar’s 
invitation to the second conference at The Hague was 
communicated to St. Petersburg on last Thursday, when 
President Roosevelt handed his formal note on the sub- 
ject to Baron Rosen, the Russian ambassador. The 
President’s communication to the ezar, which was made 
public on last Saturday, brought to public knowledge 
the fact that in his original circular to the powers, 
Nicholas II. indicated several international questions 
arising out of the late war as probable subjects for dis- 
cussion at the conference. The Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries will submit to the conference a detailed programme 
which will serve as a starting-point for the deliberations 
of the gathering. In closing his acceptance of the im- 
perial invitation, the President expressed the hope that 
full concord would be reached ‘‘upon the broad questions 
specifically relegated by the final act of The Hague to 
the consideration of a future conference.” 


Pd 


Tue three leading parties in the impending municipal 
campaign in New York City decided, by separate action 
last week, not to indorse William Travers Jerome’s can- 
didacy for re-election to the office of district attorney, 
which he is generally admitted to have filled with con- 
spicuous success in hunting down criminals and sup- 
pressing vice. As if by common consent, Tammany, the 
Republicans, and the Municipal Ownership group have 
decided that the election of Mr. Jerome and his continu- 
ance in office would jeopardize some interest which each 
of the three divisions named regards as worthy of con- 
servation. Nevertheless Mr. Jerome, at the beginning 
of the week, which was also the opening of the campaign, 
showed no intention of abandoning the contest, and there 
was every indication that the policies adopted by the 
three most important political interests had stimulated 
that large independent vote to which Mr. Jerome and 
his friends look for their support. 


at 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S desire to give proper recogni- 
tion to the colored population of the country is indicated 
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by his insistence that the programme for his reception at 
Jacksonville, Fla., should be so modified as to furnish 
him with an opportunity to address the negroes of Florida. 
When the original arrangements for the President’s en- 
tertainment in Florida were made, no provision was made 
for a recognition of the negroes by the chief executive 
of the nation. In response to insistent suggestions made 
to the Citizens’ Committee of Jacksonville through 
William Loeb, the President’s secretary, the committee 
informed the President that all the arrangements had 
been completed, and that to make any changes in the 
programme would cause embarrassment. The President 
found a way out of the difficulty by announcing that he 
would insist upon stopping at the Florida Baptist Acad- 
emy (a negro institution) in the course of his drive about 
the city, and would make an address there. 


2 


THE catholicity of the President’s interests and activi- 
ties was illustrated at the beginning of the week, when, 
by special invitations, Mr. Roosevelt received the foot- 
ball coachers of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and dis- 
cussed with them the feasibility of rules that would elimi- 
nate some of the rough features of the game of football. 
The news that such a conference had been held aroused 
wide-spread interest throughout the country, and served 
to call attention afresh to the frequently discussed sub- 
ject of brutality on the college gridirons. It is believed 
that the President’s counsel to the football coachers will 
result in such modifications of the rules of the game as 
will bring about the elimination of some of the evils of 
college contests which have evoked hostile criticism from 
educators and publicists. It is surmised that the Pres- 
ident’s chief purpose in holding the conference was to 
call pointed attention to the necessity for reform in an 
important phase of college activity. 


& 


HAVING once more prorogued the Hungarian diet, the 
Emperor-King Francis Joseph I. on Tuesday of last week 
announced his intention of continuing the extra-legal 
situation and maintaining in power a cabinet which 
represents the minority instead of the majority in par- 
liament,—a proceeding which the Hungarian deputies 
regard as a grave menace to the constitutional life of the 
country. The programme of the coalitionists, as out- 
lined at the closing session of the diet, will comprise a 
refusal to pay taxes or to recognize the existing régime. 
What other measures of hostility to the crown may be 
applied under the stress of national resentment remains 
to be seen. It is certain, on the other hand, that the 
emperor-king has no intention of conceding the last 
shadow of Austrian dominance in Austro-Hungarian 
affairs,—the use of the German language in the issuance 
of commands in the entire imperial army, whether re- 
cruited in German-speaking Austria or in Magyar- 
speaking Hungary. 

wt 


FRESH disasters to German arms in South-west Africa 
last week gave a striking illustration of the difficulties 
that confront the white man in his endeavors to reclaim 
what Lord Salisbury called ‘‘the waste places’’ of the 
earth. The news reached Cape Town on last Thursday 
that the rebellious Hottentots had captured Jerusalem 
Camp, between Warmbad and Scuit Drift, and had killed 
a lieutenant and five men, besides capturing all the stores 
and making several prisoners. The incident furnished 
the Hottentot chief with the occasion to inform Lieut. 
Gen. von Trotha, the German commander-in-chief, that 
the rebels were now in a position to take the offensive, 
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and would continue the struggle to a conclusion. The 
news created a lively impression in Berlin, where the 
colonization projects of the kaiser have been subjected 
to severe criticism by the social democrats and other 
opponents of the imperial plans of territorial expansion. 


J 


PEACE between Russia and Japan was definitely es- 
tablished on last Saturday, when ratifications of the 
treaty of Portsmouth were exchanged between St. 
Petersburg and Tokyo. ‘The first outcome of the ratifi- 
cation was the issuance of orders to the forces of the late 
belligerents to begin the evacuation of Manchuria imme- 
diately. Under the terms of the agreement the with- 
drawal of Russia and Japan from the seat of the late 
war will be accomplished in eighteen months, despite 
the formal complaint made by the Chinese government 
that the term of evacuation is too long. Eighteen 
months from now Russia and Japan will be represented 
upon Chinese territory by troops enough to guard the 
railway lines owned by each country. Russo-Japanese 
amity has so far been restored that there is a probability 
of the early negotiation of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Russia and Japan which will aid 
materially in restoring the full friendly relations between 
the two empires. 


Brevities. 


Nordau and Lombroso make much of mental degen- 
eracy and the defects of genius. They present in their 
own mental make-up indications that there is some 
truth in their theories. 


Slade, the famous slate medium, recently died in 
poverty and mental decline in a sanatorium in Michigan. 
A similar fate overtook Foster, one of the most famous 
test mediums of his time. 


One advantage we who live in the North have over 
our Southern and South-western friends is the wonderful 
autumn tints which now on sea and shore charm the ob- 
server with their bewildering beauty. 


When we deplore, as we sometimes do, the divisions 
of Christianity, our Catholic contemporaries sometimes 
misunderstand us. We have not even the beginning of 
a desire to go back to unity under any pope, bishop, or 
hierarchy of any kind. 


Attention is called to the fact that Rev. J. H. Jowett, 
reported by Mrs. Bond in her address at Atlantic City as 
a Unitarian, is a Congregationalist, not a Unitarian. 
Still, that a bishop should welcome a dissenter, whether 
Unitarian or not, marks progress. 


We have no Episcopal exchanges. One editor made 
a condition that we should subscribe for his paper at 
a reduced rate, to which we replied that, if there was 
to be any money in the transaction, we thought it ought 
to come our way. Another one dropped the exchange 
on the ground that there was nothing in our affairs of 
any interest to the editor. 


The Churchman in a very top-lofty manner described 
the moral degradation of the Congregationalists as illus- 
trated by the tainted money episode. What has the 
Churchman now to say when some of its richest supporters 
in New York are convicted, not of receiving tainted 
money, but of taking good money by the hundred thou- 
sands from the widows and orphans who have trusted 
them? 
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Letters to the Editor, 


The Exclusion of Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


While so many are lamenting the exclusion of Uni- 
tarians from the Congress of Religions, may it not be 
well to congratulate ourselves on the sincerity and fear- 
lessness and freedom from all bitterness of the committee, 
and to ask ourselves whether, after all, great divergence 
of religious principles might not have been a hindrance 
to the best religious work, whether we do not plan most 
wisely with those who sympathize with us, whether a 
small body is not more efficient than a very large one, 
whether there are not Christians to-day, especially promi- 
nent in philanthropic, educational, and Sunday-school 
work, with whom we should find it somewhat hard to 
co-operate, whether that’Congress can be called universal 
in America where the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jewish communion, both noble workers for humanity, 
are not welcomed, to say nothing of the host gathered in 
clubs and societies independent of all churches, yet 
members of the Church of Christ in all but name, and 
whether Unitarians seek a reluctant recognition and wish 
to be admitted where these are shut out? 

Perhaps, on the one hand, these Trinitarians are to 
be honored rather than reproached for their consistent 
and dignified attitude, and Unitarians, on the other hand, 
are in the most favorable and self-respecting condition 
when quietly doing our utmost work in our own way, 
till, in the fulness of time, ‘‘they shall go out into the 
by-ways and hedges and compel us to come in.”’ 


Bu Ga Ww. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


To the Editer of the Christian Register :— 


May we call the attention of the readers of the Register 
to the Young People’s Religious Union Bazaar to be held 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, October 25, 26, 27, 
and 28? 

This is a generous effort on the part of the young people 
of our denomination, all over the land, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, to do the missionary work the Union has 
set itself to accomplish. The special purpose this year 
will probably be to assist the enthusiastic young church 
at Pueblo, struggling to get on its feet. Small unions in 
the West are sending useful and fancy articles, New 
England villages are contributing preserves and _ jellies, 
and desirable articles are coming from city and suburban 
churches. 


As the bazaar is to be held at Unitarian headquarters, 


is there not a responsibility upon the Unitarians of Boston 
and its extensive suburbs to give the undertaking their 
loyal support by coming in large numbers and buying 
generously? At the fair held two years ago in Copley 
Hall, it was felt by some of the older friends of the Union 
that there was a very small representation of buyers 
from the Boston and suburban churches. The life of 
our denomination in the near future depends upon these 
young people of to-day. Can we serve our cause better 
than by adding our strength to theirs? 

Will not every reader of this letter who possibly can 
go to the bazaar? The new elevator will be in place, 
and Channing Hall easy to reach. 

5; MarygL. Haut,’ Dorchester. 
Mary May E tot, Boston. 
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National Conference. 


A New Evangelism. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


If ever there was a time that cried aloud for great 
preaching, that time is now. By great preaching I do 
not mean preaching that draws attention to itself by 
eloquence or by any device that brings fame to the 
preacher. I mean, rather, preaching that is able to 
build up in those who hear it, whether they be few or 
many, and whether the preacher be remembered or for- 
gotten, the broad, simple foundations of morality and 
religion that underlie all true living, and on which not 
only our individual character, but the whole structure 
of our civilization stands or falls. ‘‘It is on religion,” 
says James Bryce, ‘‘that the inmost and deepest life 
of a nation rests.’ Believing, as we do, that this is so, 
there can be no more searching question for us to ask 
ourselves in conference together than this: What evangel 
of God have we in the name of the Unitarian Church to 
declare in this year of grace (and disgrace) 1905 to the 
American people, and how shall we declare it? I welcome 
the subject that has been given me as leading directly 
to an answer to that question. 

Evangelism means simply preaching. It is a some- 
what pedantic modern substitute for the older and bet- 
ter word. Webster, quoting Lord Bacon for his au- 
thority, defines it as ‘‘the preaching and promulgation 
of the gospel.’”’ A new evangelism might imply either 
a new gospel to preach or a new way of preaching the old 
one. In current use the phrase denotes that particular 
advance upon the time-honored revival preaching which 
was foreshadowed in the writings of the lamented Henry 
Drummond, and whose most prominent representative now 
in the United States is Rev. William J. Dawson of Lon- 
don. It is quite possible that in framing the subject 
for this morning the council intended to have here some 
discussion of the evangelistic methods of Mr. Dawson 
and those who are supporting him. But I must de- 
cline to undertake such a discussion. ‘From the begin- 
ning of his missionary career in this country, chiefly 
among the churches most nearly allied to our own by 
historic inheritance, we Unitarians have followed Mr. 
Dawson’s movement with no little interest and sympathy. 
The work that he came to do I am sure we believe ought 
to be done. If to some extent it looks like an attempt 
to galvanize into life modes of personal appeal that for 
our more enlightened communities are hopelessly dead, 
yet much more we have to recognize in it a brave en- 
deavor to carry the newer thinking in religion to the 
great masses of people who are as yet ignorant of it, and 
to apply the principles of an advanced type of theology 
directly and practically to the grave social situation 
by which we are confronted. Doubtless Mr. Dawson 
has his critics, and I do not care to pose as one of them. 

The essential gospel that he preaches certainly seems 
to approach closely to our own, except that it ‘‘dwells 
with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus,” 
and that some of its wider applications are not well 
thought out. But the methods that he employs are, 
on the whole, not those that have seemed attractive and 
wholesome to our churches. As in the old evangelism, 
the primary appeal is made through skilful and reiterated 
suggestion to emotion and to the emotion of the crowd. 
To this end the close organization of forces, the adver- 
tising, the crowded assemblies, the street processions, 
and all the elaborate and costly revival machinery 
obviously contribute. It is clear that even if our churches 
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wanted to imitate that kind of evangelism, they could 
not do it. Nevertheless, from Mr. Dawson’s spirit, there 
is very much to be learned; and nothing that he has said 
needs more to be taken to heart by ourselves than his 
insistence that a liberal theology can justify itself to the 
general mind only by developing a capacity for spiritual 
zeal. Of such a capacity in the new theology that he 
preaches Mr. Dawson himself has no possible doubt. 
‘‘When to its deep knowledge liberal theology adds the 
burning faith born of vital spiritual experience,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘it will become the greatest power for evangelism 
that the world has ever known.” * That saying of his 
will serve me as well as anything else for a starting-point. 
The only evangelism in which we here are vitally inter- 
ested consists in the resolute preaching of the few great, 
far-reaching principles in which as the outcome of a long 
historical evolution we have come to _ believe,—their 
resolute preaching in view of the concrete human situa- 
tion that we have to face. What is that situation, and 
what have we to say to the world in facing it? 

I believe that any close acquaintance with the present 
temper of mind of the American people makes it too 
evident for denial that the preaching of personal salva- 
tion in its older form has lost the hold it once had on the 
imagination. It is not alone that the traditional hell, 
from whose terrors men fled for shelter to the Church, 
has quite gone out of our minds: the traditional heaven 
has almost as completely vanished from our thoughts. 
This is not to say that belief in a future life has been 
abandoned. Probably the great majority still look be- 
yond this visible world for the realization of a more 
perfect justice than the crude conditions of earth can 
furnish. I certainly so look. But, as a motive power 
in daily living,—as a deterrent from sin and as an in- 
centive to righteousness,—the world beyond has no such 
reality for us as it had for our fathers. Our real interests 
are rimmed around by the horizon of this present life. 
Our hopes and fears, our strife and success or failure, 
are here: they are not elsewhere. 

The word of largest import in the life of the American 
people is ‘‘business.’’ It describes nearly everything 
that we as a nation do and are. ‘That is what all but a 
few of our active population are engaged in during most 
of their waking hours. Not only trade and industry 
and agriculture and commerce, but also education and 
art and politics and even religion have their business 
side. In each of these callings the representative men 
ate the men of business. And the motives and aims 
that stir this vast commercial organism, do they in any 
way look to another world for their fulfilment? How 
would the question sound to an employers’ convention 
or to a labor assembly? How long would such a body 
stop to consider it? Of course, looked at with reference 
to its philosophical meaning, all this busy activity must 
find its explanation in a sphere of reality quite apart from 
any mere universe of tangible phenomena. But that 
point of view does not appeal to the man of practical 
affairs. What are those toiling millions yonder,—our 
fathers, brothers, sisters, companions on the brief jour- 
ney of life,—what are they fighting for down in the dust 
and the heat? They themselves, if you were to ask 
them, would give the various fragmentary answers that 
make up the truth. What is the truth? It is that the 
aim of the struggle for existence, the end of the business 
and economic warfare which is the sublime, outstanding 
spectacle of our time, is social justice; or, in the greater 
words of Hebrew and Christian tradition, it is the coming 
of the kingdom of God on earth. What has our preach- 
ing to say about that? For the reproach of the churches 
in the mind of the common man and woman is just that 
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they are not in that fight, where, if their beliefs mean any- 
thing, they ought to be on the firing-line, leading the 
world. 

With this reproach in mind, the ordinary evangelism 
that preaches to men the way of a purely personal sal- 
vation to be chiefly realized in another sphere of exist- 
ence is known for the fatuous folly that it is. Prof. 
Davenport, in his careful inductive study of ‘‘ Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals,’ has sufficiently shown that 
revivalism of this cruder sort must henceforth ally itself 
with the mentally incompetent and morally unstable 
elements of the population. Undoubtedly there is still 
a work to be done upon those lines, best accomplished by 
the Salvation Army, but with the recent addition to its 
gospel meetings of rescue homes and industrial colonies. 
Our great concern, however, is not now with the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth.” Any help that can be given them must 
be slight and temporary compared with the vast labor 
of gradually winning the more favored classes from the 
selfish and socially dangerous modes of life into which 
they have drifted, into modes of life that are unselfish 
and socially uplifting. It is not of a difficulty that lies 
on the surface that I speak, but of deep-rooted and threat- 
ening evil in the life of society that wise and far-sighted 
men have long seen and deplored. Our wrestling, like 
the apostle’s, is “‘not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the world-rulers 
of this darkness, against the hosts of spiritual wickedness 
in high places.”’ The things that ought to startle us out 
of any easy optimism or jaunty confidence in the future 
are not the conditions of wide-spread poverty and crime in 
our cities, not the recurrent outbreaks of barbarism in 
the country districts, bad as these are. What ought to 
make us deeply serious and thoughtful is the piling up 
of evidence that in large sections of the community any 
idea of justice as the aim of society is openly flouted, 
and that among the very men whose skill in business has 
raised them to high places and honors in the community 
and in the church,—the heads of rich corporations, the 
officers in charge of funds invested by all of us for the 
benefit of our wives and children, and the controlling 
powers in great departments of government, city, state, 
and national,—many of these are publicly confessed as 
filling their sacred trusts in a base spirit of personal gain, 
and with small compunction of conscience for the rights 
of those on whose behalf and by whose suffrages they 
hold their place and power. 

I can see the use of an evangelism that would go into 
the streets and the tenements, to seek and to save those 
who are lost. But the sorry hulks of humanity to be 
found there are often too far gone for rescue, and only too 
generally they are the wreckage of social conditions that 
must be reached by going higher up. The people to 
get at are the ones that are in control, and for the most 
part they are those who sit in the pews of the churches. 
But, as one goes into the churches, with their social 
prestige, their intellectual resource, and their moral op- 
portunity, does he find them fronting the real issues 
of the hour? ‘To an encouraging extent he does, and it 
is safe to give most credit for our rising standards of pub- 
lic and private morality to the churches. But there is 
still a depressing amount of lingering over bygone 
issues, and, if ethics is preached at all, of preaching an 
ethics of individual safety in heaven for believers alone, 
with small concern for the world outside. There is, in 
the current preaching and practice of religion, the same 
care of the personal life and the same carelessness of 
the social situation precisely that stirred Jesus into in- 
dignation against the Pharisees. There is the painful 
tithing of the mint of superficial charity, the anise of 
ritual propriety, and the cummin of doctrinal conform- 
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ity. But what of the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith? How one longs to hear a 
great, passionate voice, not in the meekly repressed 
accents of the ecclesiastical Christ, but with something 
of the divine anger of the actual Jesus, cry out against 
these faithless disciples, ‘‘This ye ought to have done, 
and not have left the other undone”’! 

It is profoundly symptomatic of the loss of real influ- 
ence that the Church in America has suffered in our 
generation that it has in it so few prophets of righteous- 
ness, universally recognized as such. But the Church 
can have little to say to the community while there is a 
legitimate suspicion that the standard of plain-spoken 
honesty is lower in the pulpit than it is in the business 
world, and while the representatives of churches and 
missionary societies are seen to go begging for the means 
of support to the doors of men who stand condemned at 
the bar of the common conscience as notorious offenders 
against any high morality in their means of securing 
their wealth. I know that here I touch upon a vexed 
and complicated subject, where it may very well be true 
that a higher ethical standard has overtaken certain once 
legitimate methods in business, and where the general 
protest may be interpreted as an awakening of the public 
conscience that marks a real advance. But, speaking 
only for myself, I would choose to do without the great 
institutions, the heaped-up endowments, and the multi- 
tudes that are drawn together, if thereby a man who 
had anything to say might say it with singleness of heart 
out under the sky of God, and without honoring as bene- 
factors men to whom the only thing to be said is, ‘‘“Thy 
money perish with thee!” 

Could anything more painfully bring to light the tragic 
need in our most prosperous communities, where the 
insidious dangers that fatten on prosperity are so boldly 
to-day in evidence,—the need just there of voices from 
the pulpit, speaking so that they must be heard, in be- 
half of the obligations of duty that are being daily vio- 
lated, and the ideals of love that are being daily defiled ? 
Who are the American prophets of righteousness, per- 
sonal and social, to-day? In naming some of them, I 
have to come down to particulars, and so to risk losing, 
perhaps, the sympathy that you have been willing to 
grant me thusfar. But the risk must be run. So, first, 
I would name with honor the scattered groups of social 
workers, of whom the most eminent is Miss Jane Addams, 
who are searching out and teaching to the rest of us the 
methods by which the sadder side of our city life may 
be redeemed. Then I would name the educators of our 
youth in city and country, and especially the teachers 
and saviours of our negro wards, cheered on by the mag- 
nificent eloquence and example of Booker Washington. 
Then I would name the isolated voices, of which the 
clearest was Senator Hoar’s, raised against the national 
acquiescence in great and continued wrong done to de- 
fenceless lovers of liberty beyond the Pacific seas. Next 
I would name the recent group, headed by Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, who have raised their ringing protest against 
the solicitation and acceptance by churches and colleges 
and missionary societies of money generally believed to 
have been wrung from the people by injustice and ex- 
tortion. Again, I would name the present-day journal- 
ists, like Lincoln Steffens, who are diagnosing, with such 
consummate skill, the festers in our body politic, and 
getting us ready for the radical surgery and cauteriza- 
tion that the case demands. And last of all—Saul also 
appearing among the prophets—let me name as the 
growing hope of the time our new type of reforming 
politicians, Jerome, Folk, Lafollette, and in some aspects 
of his remarkable activity, though not for me in others, 
the. Chevalier Bayard ‘of them all,—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Surely our case is not desperate so long as we can call 
a roll like this. 

Now, however recreant the church at any time may 
be, there is no manner of doubt that the ultimate appeal 
and the ultimate inspiration of these prophetic move- 
ments and voices is in those teachings of the ethical and 
spiritual life which are in the keeping of the Church 
through all ages. If the Church lacks its prophets, it 
cannot go out and persuade them to come in from the 
ranks of settlement workers or proclaimers of social revo- 
lution or practical reformers of present political condi- 
tions. A deep-seated disease can be cured by no rapid 
and easy method. Back of the prophet must be the 
vision of an ideal, and back of the reformer of society 
the righteousness of the private heart. Coming now to 
our possible contribution, what is the Unitarian message 
and what is the Unitarian method of healing the hurts 
of this people? Have we any new evangelism to preach? 

There can be a new evangelism only as there is a new 
evangel,—a telling of ‘‘good news’’ that will have in it 
the stress of an urgent appeal from him who speaks to 
him who hears. The power of the older evangel lay 
just there, that it was a gospel of salvation unto eternal 
life. It touched the profound and enduring concerns of 
humanity in no uncertain fashion. To accept the word 
of the preacher meant life, to reject it meant death— 
forever. It was something that went home to the heart 
experience of all tempted and sinful yet aspiring men 
and women. 

It is true that we rightly suspect the announcement 
of a gospel wholly new. The newness can only be in a 
freshness of application of truth already known to pres- 
ent conditions and wants. What, then, are the mighty, 
clamoring temptations and evils of our time, the soil 
of its rioting corruption, and the bane of its true health? 
Summed up in a single conception, they constitute what 
the New Testament writers condemn as ‘‘the world.’ 
The great, central text of our preaching, as I see it, 
needs to be, ‘‘What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and forfeit his own life?” For the masses 
of men in our time are following a false direction, from 
which they require to be turned. They are making a 
wrong estimate of values, that will havé to be righted. 
“Vou are forfeiting your life! Your life does not consist 
in these external goods, —not in place, not in power, not 
in rebates, not in ‘oraft,’ not in copper, not in oil. 
Your Jife is in the inward possession of justice, love, and 
truth.’ The stress of our preaching must lie there, if it 
is to be the great preaching that the time demands. 

But the church whose ministers are to be free to 
preach like that must first be free from worldliness itself. 
Our new evangel must become to us more than a form of 
truth: it must become a spirit in which we faithfully 
and reverently live. If need be, we must hold ourselves 
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of unpopularity, of neglect. In the midst of a prosperity 
so rotten and despicable at heart as much that we see, 
we must learn to be thankful, to pray, ‘‘From prosperity, 
ease, and fatness of soul, good Lord, deliver us!” Yet 
we must by all means shun as the very enchantment of 
worldliness the luxury of feeling ourselves to be a little 
spiritual aristocracy, a superior minority, commissioned 
from on high to redeem a godless world. Is not that 
last our besetting danger here? We have been used for 
so long to feeling and saying that there was something 
unique and special in our Unitarian belief and practice 
that it comes to us with an unwelcome surprise to be told 
that we have only laid hold a little earlier than the main 
body of the world’s multitude upon the characteristic 
principles of modern liberalism, so that our tolerance, 
our reason in beligion; and our faith in human dignity 
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and in the divine unity have about them little that is 
distinctive, save always the great and lasting distinction 
that is awarded to the watchers who see the heaven’s 
new stars before they swim into the common ken. But 
has a century of critical discussion bred in us a fatal 
readiness to detect and to describe with exactness the 
mote in our brother’s eye, without a corresponding 
growth in capacity to pluck out the beam in our own? 
While we have disputed about the letter, have others 
humbler than ourselves entered into the treasures of 
the spirit? While our platforms have rung with pro- 
fessions of democracy in religion, have not our churches 
generally clung with a tenacity that nothing apparently 
can shake to the system of owned or rented pews, which 
is the very citadel and stronghold of privilege? While 
we have labored, have not others entered into our labors, 
largely because we have been more anxious about our 
roots than about our fruits? 

Do you think that it takes nothing out of one to rattle 
the family skeleton like this? I am doing it now, and I 
should like to do it more, only for lack of time, because 
the church that you and I serve is flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone,—our very life, which we must sacrifice 
everything else we have to make as pure, as noble, and 
as true to its own ideals as we can. These things and 
more can here be said and borne because, after all, 
we ate so deeply persuaded that our principles will pre- 
vail, if not through us who hold them now, through others 
more worthy of the standards that we with downcast 
eyes shall hand on to the ‘‘all-hail hereafter.”” Just here, 
then, and finally, what is our message and mission? We 
call it the message of truth, righteousness, and love, as 
the noblest things in human life; the message of free- 
dom, fellowship, character, and service, as the supreme 
ends in religion; the message of pure religion with perfect 
liberty; the message of practical feligion as love to God 
and lovetoman. And back of these precepts, and speed- 
ing them on their appointed way, ours is the mission of 
character. It all sifts down to that,—the need of the 
times, the partisan cries of social and political parties 
and religious sects, the remedies of the theorists and the 
demagogues and the lying sophistries of the prophets 
who prophesy peace when there is no peace. It all sifts 
down to character. What church can send forth its 
people into the hurly-burly of to-day equipped with that,— 
honest, unafraid, loyal, kind, pure, and unspotted from 
the world? That is the church of the great preachers, 
though the world may take long to find it out. 

May we not say, after all deductions are made, and 
without a trace of spiritual pride, that the church which 
we here represent has done its part in the shaping of 
splendidly useful character? I need not call the honor- 
roll, so familiar to you all, of Unitarian men and women, 
trained and sent out from our few and mostly feeble 
churches to bear witness to their faith before the world. 
When the test comes,—in the mansion as in the tene- 
ment, at the desk as at the bench, in the senate as in 
the caticus,—it is only tried and trained character that 
can hold on past the terrible secret strain. The want 
of the time is for men who will stand the strain. ‘The work 
of our churches is to supply them. We have done it. 
We are doing it. That is reason enough for being. 

To gather thousands together, and to persuade them 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
may be a worthy evangelism. But a far worthier, as 
we here see it, is to have sent out from our slender ranks 
even a few men of the type, let me say, of Sherman Hoar 
and William H. Baldwin, Jr. I name these as only 
representative of hundreds of Unitarian laymen the 
country over. They are the kind of men to be trusted 
with carrying this nation past any present corruption, 
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and with breaking paths within it for the advent of that 
social justice which is the coming of the kingdom of God. 
And what is the preaching that equips such men? It is 
the fearless, searching, insistent application to the whole 
of life, social no less than individual, of the everlasting 
gospel of liberty, holiness, love. That is a new evangel- 
ism indeed! Brethren of the ministry, to preach it is 
our glorious work. But we who preach have only the 
lesser part. You who listen must join us in going out 
to make the preaching come true! 


The Emphasis Needed in Religion. 


ADDRESS OF REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Some of the things most important in religion are so 
because of their application to some immediate and local 
exigency. They become most important in relation to 
some present demand and peculiar situation. Other 
things are most important because they have always 
been so, not because they apply to a special situation, 
but because it is their nature to be radical and funda- 
mental in every condition. The stress required in re- 
ligion to-day is imperative for both these reasons,— 
because it has always been of prime importance, and 
because certain special needs of our own time make it 
also of immediate and local importance. The important 
thing in religion seems to me to be the reality and the 
power of personality. If there were time, one could 
spend it to some interest in showing how this has been 
true of religion in all times and in all religions; how, with- 
out a vital sense of personality, religion becomes nothing 
but a dry philosophy or a vague mysticism or a desiccated 
pharisaism. But it is of more immediate use to con- 
sider the reality and power of personality at the present 
time, to see how it is still our main dependence, and how 
no passing need of the day can dispute its primacy. 

I know some people who really seem to think that 
automatic piano playing will some time do away with 
the necessity of musical instruction. A parent once 
congratulated himself to me that he would not have to 
spend any more money to give his children music lessons. 
He had the idea that the perfection of a pianola finished 
the matter, and that henceforth he could buy perfect 
music by the yard and have it strung off to him with 
absolute excellence. There are also some people who 
have come to think that the universe is this kind of a 
machine. They have what I might call a pianola idea 
of the creation of God. They have so long dwelt upon 
its mechanical and its legal perfection that they have 
come to think nothing else is necessary. They do not, 
indeed, in so many words rule the Almighty out of the 
universe. With some condescension they admit He is 
there. But, though they say, ‘‘No doubt there is a God 
of force and power,—yes, of wisdom and energy,” we 
find them sticking at the thought of a God who is a Father 
and who has any attributes that can properly be called 
personal at all. Now the prime infidelity of our day is 
not the doubt of any doctrine, old or new, it is not the 
infidelity which one church or another faces as its par- 
ticular enemy: it is the infidelity which every church 
has it in hand to fight,—the doubt and denial of person- 
ality in this universe. I do not believe any of us have 
been fully delivered from the danger of making this 
doubt an accepted thought. I incline to think many of 
us have been bred in that kind of a belief in God by which 
he becomes lost in his own immanence, and by which all 
attributes of personality are applicable to him only by 
a metaphor or figure of speech. I have come to feel 
that along with such a faith there must go a correspond- 
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ingly intense belief in the transcendence of God; or, to 
put it in terms of my subject, belief in the power and 
ever-present energy of God does not bring theism home 
to us unless it is accompanied by a rational conviction 
that he possesses also qualities,—qualities of character, 
qualities, we may say, of heart. 

Now it is in men’s thinking about God not as a doctrine, 
but as a help to their life, as of some real import in their 
thinking and their acting: it is in regard to the belief in 
God and its applicability to daily life that I believe the 
need comes home of realizing what personality means. 
The doubt of it is in the air. You cannot argue it down. 
Children are bred in the spirit of modern science, and 
they are not so carefully bred, I fear, in the spirit of eter- 
nal religion, which does not contradict, but harmonizes, 
with the spirit of modern science. And they, and others 
of like mind and larger growth, are saying: ‘‘ Well, really, 
what is the need of prayer anyway? If things go on of 
themselves, if the world goes and goes and goes, and noth- 
ing can be changed, what is the use of praying?” There 
you get the influence of an idea of God that leaves out 
personal attributes as if no longer necessary in a universe 
which appears to dispense with them. A child playing 
the simplest study and imparting the flavor and move- 
ment of himself, gives to music a meaning which the 
most perfect automatic expression conceivable could never 
create. So one personal life gives a significance to the 
world which no science without creative personality can 
ever reach, tf 
_ Consider also the importance of the idea of personality 
in relation to the significance and power of Jesus’ life. 
We have disposed to our own satisfaction of certain ex- 
pressions which indicate that he brought into religion a 
personal divineness. We have wrought out what has 
seemed to us correct statements of the way divineness 
comes into human life, and we have elevated the term 
“human” to its proper rank and station. But, if in so 
doing, we have ever for a moment become content with 
our statement, as if that were all, we ourselves need to 
wake up to see that such a statement is just the begin- 
ning of the matter. Try to look at other views of Jesus, 
not through the spectacles of your own opinions, but with 
a wholly impartial eye, as though you were some visitor 
from afar, and consider what effect these imperfect no- 
tions of Christ actually have upon people’s lives. And 
then you will ask how it is that notions which are so crude 
and awkward and contradictory, and so at issue with all 
we learn of the relation between man and man and God 
and man,—how it is that notions like these exercise such 
power in the lives of the people who entertain them. They 
express personality with reference to Christ in a way 
we cannot accept, and perhaps the negative mood thereby 
engendered prevents us from going forward as far as we 
should to make our own notions at least as potent and 
as effective as those they displace. I apprehend, there- 


fore, that it is the new mission of such a body as ours. 


to make its thought of Jesus more powerful in the world, 
to make it more real and more vital in apprehension, to 
realize that better statements are not enough, and to 
see in his nature a type and a representative of that 
mystery of personality which is divine to its roots. 
And then see the importance of learning what per- 
sonality means in human lives. It is our peculiar mission 
to preach the dignity of human nature, as it has been our 
special province to preach the humanity of God and show 
the real divineness of Christ. But have we realized, as 
we should, how the dignity and nobility of human nature 
lead us toward a higher aim than even these words by 
themselves express? Are we quite as much in love with 
human nature as the words of our doctrine imply? Are 
we quite as learned in the lore of human hearts and human 
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lives as our beliefs require us'to be? Have we not a study 
on hand of people, and is it not our mission to come into 
closer and closer contact with human lives? Have we 
yet realized where the dignity of human nature lies, and 
ought we not to try harder still to come into relation 
with,men and women in their troubles and their difficulties, 
their soreness and their keen despair? To work, as 
often we do, at arm’s length and at voice’s length, and 
to neglect the living contact of man with man, by which 
alone a belief is contagious, that is to postpone the real 
effectiveness of our work. It is true that he who affects 
to despise systematic knowledge and the study of it 
will soon go blind, but he who forgets for a moment that 
the soundest wisdom is to be found in ordinary human 
lives—in their experiences and their inexpressible thoughts 
—will soon find his learning empty and weak. To know 
men and women and to come into closer relations through 
the personal powers of sympathy and of brotherly kind- 
ness and of mutual consideration and helpfulness, of 
brotherly love, and of love—to see that these attributes 
are the divine attributes of human nature and that 
through them divineness in life is realized,—this would 
lead us ever further toward making religion useful in 
modern life and toward realizing what is the most im- 
portant thing in religion. The most important thing in 
religion is that people shall show their religion not only 
in their words, but in their lives. We have had our task 
of fighting against incredible dogma. But we are realizing 
that this task is the lesser part of our mission. We have 
not only to do away with dogmas, but to get away 
from them, get out of the category of dogmas and ad- 
vance the kingdom of God in the lives and deeds of men. 
To linger round disputation, to love successful opposition, 
and to keep up the issue for the sake of our conquests, 
that is not to establish the kingdom of God. Definitions 
are never in themselves life, and we have to add to defi- 
nitions life. Oppositions to error are not of themselves 
the creation of truth. We have to add to correction 
edification, to destruction new life, and to negativeness 
positive constructive purpose. 

There remain two minutes for me to say once more 
that the need in modern life which should some closest 
to us is the need of a deeper faith in personal power,— 
personal power of a Creator who is not hampered in lov- 
ing us as we love each other and love him, personal power 
that does not prevent such a God from thinking intimately 
of his children, from knowing their cares and having some 
heart for their troubles, personal power in Jesus by which 
his influence is taken out of the realm of controversy into 
relationship with life, personal power in human nature 
which reveals its roots of divineness and its hold upon 
God. I have read that Goethe called Nature the living 
garment of God. It is for us to believe and to show 
that human nature is the voice and soul of God. 


ADDRESS BY REV. ELIZABETH PADGHAM. 


I remember well the words of a friend one Sunday 
afternoon. The minister that morning had preached 
on the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
With impatience my friend commented: ‘‘I am so tired 
of hearing sermons on such subjects. What is there 
new about such thoughts? We all know about them. 
Why don’t ministers preach to us something new?” 
I answered with that little story of the minister who 
one Sunday morning prefaced his sermon with these 
words: ‘‘ During the week, my people, I have lived among 
you, and worked with you, visiting you in your homes; 
but I have not been able to find any evidence that you 
heard the sermon that I preached to you last Sunday. 
So I will repeat it this morning, believing that it will be 
new to you.” 
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Constantly and continually the church must incor- 
porate into her teachings any and all new religious truths; 
that is, any truths newly discovered, newly learned by 
heart experience. But it is not the new that needs em- 
phasis: its very newness creates a forceful emphasis, and 
needs no other. 

It is the old truth that needs emphasis The truth 
that time has familiarized us with, the truth—often 
the most essential truth—which, although it is no less 
a vital truth, we neglect and slight because we have 
known it so long,—this is the truth that is in danger of 
being lost, just because of the natural and inevitable 
emphasis given to the new. 

It may sound absurd to answer our question, What 
emphasis is needed in religion? by saying, The emphasis 
of religion itself; but I do say it, and I mean it. 

What do I mean by religion? I mean the sense, the 
consciousness in the heart and mind and soul of men, of 
the relationship between God and man,—a consciousness 
so real, so virile, that it impels one to live, or to strive 
to live, in accordance with that relation. First of all 
there must be a God-consciousness. This is the vital 
centre of religion, the birth impulse of religion. 

By our energy and striving to emphasize newer ideas 
about God, our intellectual aspects of God, and to de- 
fend our differing theories concerning the duties involved 
in that relationship, we are developing a tendency to 
make it more and more easy for men to neglect God, to 
feel less and less the need of a spiritual God-consciousness 
at all. But that is religion. That consciousness of 
God in a man and of his relation-to God makes a man’s 
life religious. 

We are proud of being called practical. We preach, 
and we should and must go on preaching, practical relig- 
ion, which is religion in every-day life, in all its weary, 
monotonous detail. We attract the practical material 
man by saying, ‘‘Our religion teaches that a man only 
needs to live a good life,—honest, just, and true.” It 
is good teaching, but it doesn’t go far enough. Are 
you sure that that man will always be strong enough to 
be honest, just, and true if the hold of a good life upon 
him is only ethical? if he has no living consciousness 
within him of an Infinite Source of honesty, of justice, 
truth, love, purity, and nobility, from which he may 
draw just such stores as he needs to make and keep his 
life good? ‘There are crises in life—crises that come to 
each one of us in this work-a-day world of ours—when 
our stock of noble qualities seem mighty low and poor; 
when we think we are strong with character enough to 
resist temptation, and try to stand alone, and—fazl; 
when we fall in our very weakness. Now, we would not 
fail—and I mean real failure, the only failure that 
matters, that which means a weakened character— if 
we were vitally conscious at those moments that there 
was an Infinite Source of the noblest characteristics upon 
which we could draw; that at any moment we can be 
more honest than we are, more noble, more pure, if we 
want to be, just because our finite strength is not all 
that there is, just because there is that which is stronger 
than we behind us, from which we have received all that 
we are and from which we shall gain all that we shall be. 
This man, we are told, committed the crime of forgery 
because he was poor in money. Had he had a large 
bank account to draw from he would have been saved. 
This is not so. That man’s failure was caused by a dif- 
ferent poverty. He was poor in character, and he re- 
fused to save himself by drawing from the great source 
of character riches which might be his. 

I plead for the emphasis of a God-consciousness, for 
the emphasis of religion, because it is practical, because 
what I see of life and of individual living convinces me 
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that such a religious sense makes the richer, more com- 
plete life. 

It may sound vague, but it is not. Every one of you 
who has lived, who has reached manhood or woman- 
hood, knows of times in your life when you felt helpless 
and weak before the stress of life. You know of times 
in your life of which no one else dreams, when you were 
a smaller man or woman than the occasion demanded,— 
times when you were baffled and did not know how to 
bear the thing that had come to you, times when you 
failed because your faith was not strong enough to pro- 
tect you in your helpless loneliness and isolation, when 
you thought you might as well give in to your lower self 
at this time as at some other. In such times when you 
have lost faith in the goodness of your fellow-men, when 
you no longer feel the insistence of good in yourself, 
you know, and I know, that the only thing that will 
keep us strong and brave is the sure faith in an Eternal 
Good, stronger and purer than any finite goodness. Why 
deny that our only help, then, is the soul consciousness 
of that without us that is infinite goodness, infinite pur- 
ity, infinite love, justice, nobility, mercy, tenderness, 
and truth? Because you do not.want to call this universal 
source of all God? Don’t, then: only recognize your de- 
pendence upon it, and develop your powers of receptiv- 
ity rather than weaken them by assuming absolute inde- 
pendence in your finiteness. 

We are tremendously proud of the stage which men of 
the twentieth century have reached in their psycholog- 
ical evolution. We glory in the beauty and spirituality 
of our ideas of God and of his relation to the world in 
comparison with those of our more savage ancestors. 
Yet there is something lacking. We have failed to de- 
velop something of great value if along with this intel- 
lectual evolution our desire for a truer personal knowl- 
edge of God and our power to come near to him in per- 
sonal experience have not grown in depth and strength. 
To the primitive ancestor ‘‘getting into right relations 
with his God”’ was a daily need of his daily living. The 
motive was a low one, you tell me? He lived in daily 
fear, and was forced by his ignorance and superstition to 
make his religion an ever-present force in his practical 
living. Yes, and we have risen above this fear,—trisen 
into the beautiful spiritual belief of a God of love, a 
God who draws men near to him by mercy, tenderness, 
justice, and love. We Unitarians glory in our aspect 
of religion because we feel that above all other religious 
views ours emphasizes this truth that God is love, empha- 
sizes the freedom of men to worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness; and, because of this freedom, and 
because our God is a God of love, we feel a lightening of 
the burden of responsibility and a liberty to stay away 
and not worship God at all, comforting or excusing 
ourselves by murmuring, ‘‘A good life suffices: my duty 
to myself, my community, and my God is done if I do 
no wrong.”’ But, unless the religious life (not the ethi- 
cal alone) develops along with the development of our 
religious ideas, unless this, likewise, purified and spirit- 
ualized, becomes an ever-increasing power in our every- 
day living, I don’t believe we can boast with much com- 
placency of our religious evolution. It is claimed that 
man is a religious being, and that no denial can change 
this fact. If this is true, then man must live a religious 
life, and no postponement of such living can change this 
fact, that until he does awaken his religious conscious- 
ness, and live in accord with it, he will not live a com- 
plete manly life. 

The emphasis needed in religion is an ever-present 
consciousness in daily life of our God relationship until 
each one of us recognizes an inner imperative to seek 
to come near to the Great Heart of the universe, which 
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we call God. It is simply a plea for the emphasis of the 
fatherhood of God until this phrase shall not be an ex- 
pression of a theological belief, but a sense of a real 
relation that shall affect and influence our daily living. 
But I am.told that we are proving this influence when 
we live in accordance with the belief in the brotherhood 
of man. It is true that a living belief in the fatherhood 
of God compels one to a living belief in the brotherhood 
of man; but the first is not always a necessary sequence 
of the second, and there is danger of living as a brother 
to men, helping their material welfare,—that is, with- 
out enriching their or our own spiritual life, without 
thinking much about any God Father, or, indeed, 
caring anything about that which is greater than all. 
There is danger of becoming so engrossed in doing good 
that men forget or cease to care about an Infinite Source 
of goodness, forget that there is any goodness outside 
themselves. This does very well as long as men are 
strong to do good; but there often comes a time when 
one is weak, when one’s spiritual strength is gone, and 
to be good for one’s own or another’s sake is not motive 
enough. It is an unconscious recognition of this fact 
that the desire to lead the religious life impels so few, 
and that any other motive is variable and untrustworthy, 
that creates the ever-present pessimism concerning the 
acts of another. Why are we so sordid in our judgments 
of others, particularly of our public workers and leaders? 
and why are these judgments so often correct? To me 
the answer is, because we each know how weak may be 
the hold of the simply ethical good under stress of cir- 
cumstances, because we know how very few feel at all 
times, strong within, the grasp of the spiritual things, 
the consciousness of the Eternal Good. The need for 
this emphasis for which I plead is so beautifully illustrated 
by one of our modern writers that I must repeat parts of 
his story, although it is familiar to you all. You remem- 
ber how a traveller found in the midst of the mountains 
a beautiful fertile plain, and in the centre of this a city. 
lured by its unexpected attractiveness, the wanderer 
entered the place, and found his interest held by a merry 
flowing river. To his surprise this abundant stream 
coursing through the main street seemed to focus the 
joy and the life of the city. There were marble pools, 
where the children bathed and played, there were foun- 
tains for the drawing of water, and at every crossing a 
stream was turned aside to flow out to the vineyards; 
and the river was the mother of them all. 

And you remember how this stranger learned that the 
people knew that the source of the river must be con- 
stantly visited if they were to have an abundance of the 
sweet, flowing water. Every day men, women, and chil» 
dren gathered from the gardens, the orchards, and the 
streets of the city to climb the steep pathway to the source; 
and the curious thing about it all was that, the larger the 
number that visited the source, the smoother and easier 
became the path, and the greater was the amount of 
water that ministered to the needs of the city below. 

This condition made it necessary to dig new channels to 
carry to the people the increasing supply. But there 
were many who did not go to the source at the appointed 
time. The traveller was told that of these some were so 
busy that they had to visit the source at another hour; 
some took life as they found it, and never stopped to 
think where it came from; some had no belief in the 
source at all; while others had wells and channels full 
of water, which they claimed would always be full, 
even if the source should dry up. You remember to 
what this claim led. Ten years later this same man 
again visited the city of the river, but could hardly rec- 
ognize it, so changed were the life and the people. Fields 
were yellow and dried, while in the channels, even in the 
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great river bed itself, there was only a tiny thread of 
water trickling from one muddy pool to another. Every- 
where the ‘‘creaking of dry windlasses and the hoarse 
throb of the pumps in sunken wells”’ replaced the merry, 
happy voices of the people of former days. In one place 
a group of people around a newly dug well were wor- 
shipping the windlass; ‘‘for how otherwise,” they said, 
‘‘can we bring water into our fields?’’ Of one the stranger 
asked when the source was now visited. To his amaze- 
ment the reply was one of total ignorance concerning any 
source. There was no visitation, save the inspection of 
the cisterns and the wells which the syndic of the city 
carried on daily at every hour. In their interest in the 
digging of the channels, wells, and trenches for the flow 
of the life-giving stream they had forgotten that the 
ways must be fed, the fountain-head kept clear and flow- 
ing. Occupied with their daily work they had no time 
to pause and visit the source, the one condition for the 
abundant supply of water; and so gradually the worship 
of the work of their own hands had been substituted 
for the worship of the real thing that had made their 
work worth while, and had infused them with the sweet- 
ness and vitality of life. It was a case of confusing means 
and ends. Unless the church of to-day emphasizes 
the great end of life, there is danger of committing in the 
twentieth century this same error. 

By such emphasis shall we in the very least under- 
estimate the importance of the means? No, rather we 
shall increase the means, enrich them, and make them 
more powerful, more truly efficacious. Emphasizing 
the necessity of a living belief in the fatherhood of God, 
of a daily God-consciousness, a daily striving to come 
near and yet more near to the Source of all, making this 
“‘getting into the right relations with his God” the end of 
a man’s life, does not in any way relieve his responsibility 
toward those duties dictated to him by that right relation, 
does not weaken the emphasis on the good life in the 
living belief in the brotherhood of man, does not make 
the means of life any the less imperative. In other 
words, the emphasis of the religious life as life does not 
make that life any less practical, and therefore should 
not appeal any less strongly to practical men and women. 
If you are in daily communion or contact with the 
Eternal Source of all goodness, you will be filled more and 
more with a power for good, and will consequently be 
impelled to go out and live as a real brother to men. 
If your heart is filled with brotherly love or kindness, 
it is bound to go from you in kindliness and good acts 
toward others. That is the law of love, and you can 
no more get away from the working of that law than you 
can get away from the working of the law of gravitation. 
So a living belief in God asa Father, a real God-con- 
sciousness, demands, and will always demand, the living 
of practical religion. Without such a belief the demands 
of practical religion after a time, after the newness of 
the idea has worn away, are in danger of becoming less 
and less religious instead of more so. The living the 
good life is a means of helping to make the world better, 
to lift all men nearer to God, to carry on the work of 
Jesus in making the kingdom of God a reality upon earth. 
But we must not confuse the means with the end. 

To-day the emphasis upon the so-called practical side 
of religion, that which is a necessary result of religion, is 
showing itself in the social activities of the church and 
logically in the institutional church. These things are 
good and are a necessary part of the church life. The 
church must guide and help the practical living of relig- 
ion, but this is not enough. Many of our people, how- 
ever, claim that it is enough, and that the church life 
centres around these things, and should tend more and 
more to emphasize that practical social side which meets 
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and satisfies the demands of the people. But the church 
does not stand for a part of life, but for real life; and, if 
real life is emphasized and sought after, no part of life 
will suffer, but all parts will be enriched and made more 
powerful. The only ones who can live the complete 
perfect life are the complete, perfect, wholly developed 
men and women. If the religious side of a man’s life 
is not developed, then that man cannot live the complete, 
perfect life. There is a part of him that is neglected and 
undeveloped. 

The church as an organization is the only association 
that stands for religion and the religious life alone. 
Therefore it must be peculiarly careful that it places a 
strong enough emphasis upon that which feeds the 
religious life and strengthens and develops it until it 
colors and vitalizes all other departments in the daily 
life of man. ‘The practical institutional church is an 
efficacious aid in making religion an active force in every- 
day life, but we must not forget that the church stands 
primarily as guardian and emphasizer of that religion. 
The church needs to guide and conduct the social life; 
but it must never lose hold of the truth that it exists 
for the inspirational, for worship. The services ideally are 
to be a source of greater religious activity, because in 
those services the people and the minister worship to- 
gether the Fountain Head of all strength in goodness; 
and the people and the minister of every church must 
strive together to make this ideal real. The work of 
the church is to redeem the daily life through the highest 
vision of religion for which alone it stands. 

There seems in this transitional period of educational 
methods to be a tendency to make study and life pleas- 
ant for the children, answering to their whims and im- 
mature judgment rather than to the needs of their life 
development, until we have children self-centred without 
the old-time respect for the authority of parents and 
older people, children who feel no necessity to subordi- 
nate self to others of larger interests. Just so it seems 
to be a tendency of the times to make religion attractive 
to men rather than to awaken the religious life in them,— 
a tendency to make the demands of the religious life 
small enough to suit men instead of striving all together 
to make men large enough and big enough to live the 
religious life. This tendency, this trying to make relig- 
ion attractive, has in many instances had the griev- 
ous influence of making it easy for men to lose the feel- 
ing of necessity for love to God’ or for worship. Yet 
strange and paradoxical as it may seem, people con- 
sciously and unconsciously are yearning for this very 
spiritual nearness to God. They demand the atmos- 
phere of worship and of spiritual communion in our 
church services; and, while we are emphasizing these 
other things which we believe the people want because 
they say so, the people leave us with many empty pews. 
Those who are conscious of the spiritual need wander 
off to other ‘‘isms,”” hoping to find peace and satisfac- 
tion somewhere. Those who are unconscious of the 
need stay at home to read the papers or go to wander 
in the woods. 

Hither class indicates the need of the emphasis of a 
simple, worshipful religionn—on the one hand in the 
services of our churches, on the other in the hearts of 
the individuals. 

I asked one who had left his Unitarian church to 
attend that of the Christian Scientists, why he did so? 
‘“Because,” he answered, ‘‘there is more of the spiritual 
in their meetings, more of communion with God, than 
I could ever feel in our own church. ‘These people gather 
for worship, not merely to hear the sermon.” The min- 
ister and the people need to emphasize more and more 
in all church services the spiritual communion between 
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the Infinite and the finite, until such worship together 
shall strengthen the God-consciousness in the individual 
heart and shall minister to its religious needs. This 
is the only reason for the existence of the church. This 
is its life. Working for this gives vitality, strength, and 
power to the church. 

Now there is nothing strange if a man or a woman 
who comes to church merely to hear the sermon shall 
more often stay at home to read by the fire the instructive 
editorial or essay. A woman said to me, when we were 
speaking on this subject: ‘‘I always listen to a sermon 
exactly as I do to a lecture. It simply means that to 
me, and I listen in the same attitude of mind. I go to 
church only for the sermon.” Now what had I to give 
that woman who could have on her bookshelves the works 
of great writers? In no way could I compete with them, 
nor could the church furnish her with the comfortable 
rocking-chair nor the cheery fire of her home. I never 
pretended to be a lecturer: in fact, it hurts to have my 
sermons called lectures. The minds of the people were 
not the end I had in view when I wrote the sermon, 
though the mind is of tremendous importance, and must 
always be appealed to; but the great end is the heart 
sought through the mind. 

It is not strange, then, that those do not come to church 
who say they can read as good sermons in editorials as 
they hear often in churches (though ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred I find they spend more of the morn- 
ing on the other parts of the newspapers) ; it is not strange 
that those do not come to church who say they prefer 
to go out in the woods on a beautiful Sunday to worship 
(though I find again that ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred they come near to Nature rather than to Nature’s 
God); it is not strange because they are not conscious 
of the need to which the church strives to minister, 
they have no conception of the strength and joy of wor- 
shipping together the Lord in the beauty of holiness. In 
them the religious life needs awakening, and they will 
not be complete men and women until it is. 

The emphasis of a deep God-consciousness is needed, 
—the emphasis of religion in life. People and minis- 
ter must work together to make such a consciousness a 
living, vital force in life. When God is really brought 
down into the hearts of men, people will seek him with 
all their hearts and minds and souls in their worship 
together, and shall go away from such worship stronger 
in power to make this world a more beautiful place in 
which to live. 


ADDRESS OF REV OSCAR B. HAWES. 


In religion there are two fundamental elements,—man 
and the great complex world about him, which, in its 
entirety, ideally completed, in its spiritual significance 
we call God. To-day we would not define God in any 
vague or sentimental sense; but, nevertheless, we would 
recognize him in every phase of our life, wherever we look, 
wherever we are, as that great power which has pushed 
life upward and onward from its- very beginning, which 
now appears in our moral consciousness and points us 
onward higher and higher all the time. Matthew Ar- 
nold speaks of men as talking about God’s wisdom and 
goodness, and then with impatience he cries out: ‘‘God’s 
wisdom and goodness? Wisdom and goodness—they 
are God.”’ And so we must recognize God in the highest 
qualities we know, and speak of him in the highest terms 
that we can,—in terms of life as we know it, in terms of 
qualities as we have recognized them in ourselves at 
their best and their highest. Religion is simply the re- 
lationship of man to this God. And, if a man is in the 
right relationship to this God, the elemental power, the 
power that has made all things, however they are, which 
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is the life of the universe and keeps the stars in their 
places, —why, if man is in relationship with that power, 
why does not he gain everything? Why has not he all 
strength? Why is not he able to go to his fellow-men 
with a calmness and with a power that is to be recognized 
and looked up to and welcomed? Who ever knew a 
man standing firm in the strength of this elemental power, 
standing upon some great universal moral spirit inherent 
in human nature itself? Who ever knew a man standing 
for some cause which appealed to the very essence of a 
man’s nature, and yet did not have great influence, did 
not make his work and his life tell, did not bring to his 
fellow-men something that uplifted and inspired them and 
pushed them on into new fields and higher endeavor ? 

That is religion in its essence, in its fundamental 
qualities. And, if our emphasis to-night is going to mean 
any limitation, any discrimination, in that one funda- 
mental fact, it seems to me that our question is, to say 
the least, unnecessary. Just as Lessing was quite un- 
willing to restrict himself to any of the then forms of 
religious belief because of his fear of thus narrowing and 
confining and lessening his religious expression, so to-day 
many men and women would be quite unwilling to lay 
any special stress upon any form of phase or religion if 
by so doing they made their religious expression any 
less inclusive than the religious sp‘rit itself. 

And yet what do we find? As we look out over the 
world, as we go into the great majority of the churches 
to-day, we still find that there is a great and a distinct 
emphasis upon, not this fundamental element of religion, 
the relationship of every human being to the great Power 
about him which makes his life and gives him all promise 
and potency, but rather to some expression of religion, 
some form of it, or to some ideal personality in which it 
is particularly exemplified and embodied. 

I want to quote to you a sentence from the recent 
essays of Sir Leslie Stephen, in which he is speaking of 
Christianity, and asking whether we to-day can legiti- 
mately take the name of Christians. He says:— 

‘To be a Christian in any real sense men must start 
from dogma, and from dogma of the most tremendous 
kind; and an undogmatic creed is as senseless as a statue 
without shape or a picture without color. Unsectarian 
Christianity can no more exist than there can be a tri- 
angle which is neither scalene nor isosceles nor equi- 
lateral. We Christians might conceivably be converted 
to one sect; but, if you strip off from the common creed 
all the matters which are in dispute between them, the 
residuum is at most the old-fashioned deism, if, indeed, 
it amounts to that.”” ‘‘Unsectarian means un-Christian.”’ 

Now it is quite true that at one time Christianity, 
and, in fact, all religions in their organized form, had to 
be connected and identified with their outer expression, 
with the dogmas and forms in which they appeared. 
And, if we are going to connect, as the great majority of 
the world to-day still does connect, religion with its 
outer expression in this way, then the one emphasis must 
needs be on truth. And yet we know that truth is al- 
ways partial and incomplete, never held by man in its 
entirety nor in its fulness; and, therefore, this emphasis 
would simply imply the continued division of sectarian- 
ism, antagonism, and worse, and thus religion would 
again lose its vital power, lose its hold. Instead of uni- 
fying men in one mighty cause, uniting them in those 
principles in which alone men can be strong and make 
mighty nations, instead of bringing them together in 
the light of an ideal conformed to law, we find it then as 
now still separating men even as the churches of Christen- 
dom are separate in most of their motives, still dividing 
them from one another even in those things wherein 
they ought to work all together, And, therefore, it 
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seems to me that for emphasis in religion we must im- 
mediately go to our fellow-men with an appeal to return 
to right relations with the great World Spirit, appeal to 
them with a call to duty stern and high which, like clarion 
voice, sounds all around them; go to them asking them 
to return to this fundamental idea of the relationship of 
every human soul to this common, spiritual ideal. For 
human nature is still one, and that relationship binds 
them all together in its common purpose. 

That is precisely what Jesus emphasized; and, as he 
went about in his simple way emphasizing not the dogmas 
and creeds that were emphasized in Jerusalem, but com- 
ing from the open fields and the blue sky and the simple 
home, going out to his fellow-men, emphasizing his re- 
lationship and theirs to that spirit so intimately near, 
so close as to be called his Father, and yet always impelling 
him on to new heights, always making the voice within 
to say, ‘‘Thy will be mine,” always making him face 
danger with calmness and fortitude, always making him 
call up the loyal and discouraged into regions of hope and 
aspiration. ‘That emphasis made Jesus strong and calm: 
that was the fundamental essence of Christianity at the 
beginning, if not now. And the early followers of Jesus 
were called Christians, not because they had some special 
doctrine in regard to him, but because they would live 
the life he lived and be actuated by the principles by 
which he was actuated; because there had come into 
their consciousness something of the same relationship 
which he felt between themselves and the Great Spirit 
which they did not fully comprehend, which they but 
dimly knew, and yet which they felt within them as the 
power pushing them out into the world at his command 
to become messengers of God, messengers of a new gospel. 

Christianity must become unsectarian, or it will die. So 
long as it means any dogmatic expression, so long as it 
does not bind us together in the right fundamental prin- 
ciples in which we recognize our own relationship to a 
spirit, not vague and indefinite, but commanding us to 
go and doour duty, commanding us to rise up against 
wrong wherever we see it and meet it with the love of 
our ideal cheering us on,—so long as we do not make 
Christianity that, it is going to go the way of all partial 
expressions of truth. It is going to go the way of all 
sectarianism all over the world. What have been the 
great causes in which men have always triumphed? 
What have been the great victories of history? Only 
those wherein men were united together on some great 
fundamental principle, when the ideal of freedom dawned 
upon the human soul and the vision of the possibility of 
liberty and its dignity brought them together. Then 
you found in the followers of Luther, in our own fore- 
fathers in the war for independence, a mighty cause 
uniting them together, bringing them into a sense of 
oneness into the light of their. ideal. 

And so the emphasis in religion should be just at that 
fundamental element which we all share, uniting us in 
mighty causes in which we can know no fundamental 
difference, but in which our interest is all one and which 
together we can fight with absolute confidence. And 
even if we cannot as yet, as we certainly cannot, get 
others to join with us, still for you and for me, for us 
alone, if need be, the emphasis still must be on this. re- 
lationship to the spiritual world about us, because we 
can know in our own consciousness that ‘‘one with God 
makes a majority.” And, if we are at one with that 
Spirit which we interpret in the highest spiritual terms, 
we know then you alone or I alone or Jesus alone can 
gain a power that is like the infinite power of Ged. Be- 
cause we do not realize that relationship, because in all 
the complex world we but dimly see, we are confused 
and are drawn into participation in many a public evil, 
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drawn into subservience sometimes in our business to 
many a wrong practice, drawn many times into acqui- 
esence in political corruption, because we do not clearly 
see the right. Because we do not feel our intimate con- 
nection with that Spirit that makes the way clear to us 
and makes us confident of strength, we lie weak and prone, 
and the wrong is victorious and the right is impeded. In 
that great city near us for many long years the people 
were not conscious of God in their midst, and so its name 
was a shame throughout the land, and the people lay 
acquiescent with political corruption permeating every 
detail of life. And then a few human beings got together 
who were in right relationship to God, wisdom, goodness, 
truth, and right, and were perfectly confident as they 
stood in that relationship. So was their power immense, 
and so was their cause invincible. And so they gathered 
men together in a mighty concourse, with a new joy 
beaming in their faces, with a new sense of dignity in 
their lives. The mayor of that city had been in wrong 
relations, subservient to evil; and what was the result? 
That man was simply insulted by the real powers back of 
him,—men who held the reins of government,—and he was 
reviled by the people and disliked by all, and was the 
weakest man in the city. But, just the moment that 
man put himself into right relationship with God and his 
fellow-men and was revealed in his own conscience, what 
happened? ‘There was the greatest revolution any one 
of our cities has known in many days. That man be- 
came the strongest man in the city. He had a might 
back of him that as yet has proven irresistible. And, 
though the victory may not yet be complete, still finally 
it must come; for never was there a time in the develop- 
ment of all life when right and truth and justice were 
finally conquered and wrong ultimately triumphed. 

You can only be in right relationship with other men 
when you meet with them in the light of an ideal, when 
you unite with them in the great purposes which are part 
of the onward movement of the ages, which are part of 
the powers of the cosmos, which are part of the elemental 
forces of the universe which can lift up the world. And 
when you do unite with men in that fundamental way, 
raising your voice as part of the spirit of God against 
every wrong you know, impelled by your love of the right, 
learning wisdom by patience, by endeavor, then will 
you and your fellow-men again become powers. And so 
emphasizing this fundamental relationship, we are all 
united together in that one pact,—to worthily defend 
that trust of trusts, life from the Ever Living. 


ADDRESS BY REV. WILSON M. BACKUS. 


It is an important question that we have been asked 
to discuss this evening,—one to which the answer has 
been presented from three points of view, and I am to 
add a fourth. If I should try to state in a word my 
idea of where the emphasis should be placed at present, 
I should revert to that word of our fathers that has so 
noble a ring, and say the emphasis needed is upon “‘moral- 
ity.” Thisisan old word that was often upon the lips of 
the men of a generation ago with the accompanying 
word ‘“‘sin’” to express its anthithesis. A new word has 
been accepted among us in the place of morality and that 
is ‘‘brotherliness.”” ‘This is, I doubt not, a better word 
than the old, when its full significance is understood; 
but unfortunately the savor of the old has not been 
fully transferred to the new. In our age there is more 
philanthropy and sense of brotherhood than there was 
in the past, but there is less fear of the taint of sin. The 
strict lines of probity which were once the mark of the 
good man in business and society has been loosened to 
good fellowship and generous giving. ‘This giving is not 
so much, I take it, of the higher as the lower brotherli- 
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ness, not the one inspired by love, but the one created 
by an active imagination which begets sympathy with 
the physical sufferings and deprivations it can under- 
stand. Now the higher range of brotherliness means the 
love that recognizes as sin any wrong done by any mem- 
ber of the human family to himself or another. 

To attain anything like a general recognition of this 
law of brotherliness, men must be brought to see that it 
is a divine command. Under the old order morality 
was enforced by ‘‘thus saith the Lord.” ‘To-day the 
same sanction must prevail, not as a voice speaking 
from the skies, but one which is heard in the order of 
things commanding our allegiance to God’s fatherhood 
in co-operating toward making his children into his like- 
ness. ‘The duty of the preacher of righteousness is two- 
fold. He must be prophet and poet. As prophet it is 
his duty to point out and denounce the sins of the people, 
and as poet he must describe the beauties of righteous- 
ness, and thus lure to its high estate those that the 
prophet voice has awakened. But the preacher must 
prove his credentials. When he denounces and com- 
mands, men ask: Is this the word of God? Whence 
comes the authority for this high assumption? For- 
merly the preacher referred his questioner to the infal- 
lible book as the source of his authority, but he can do 
this no longer. The human and transient elements in 
the book have been made apparent: it is no longer the 
final court of appeal. Then where can the command be 
found? In all nature somewhat, yet not in a trustworthy 
measure,—an illustration that I frequently use because 
of the intensity with which it came to me as I stood 
high upon the Alps and looked into a smiling valley 
below. There lay bathed in the golden glow of the 
sunshine, spread in broad panorama before the eye, the 
streets of the city and the roads of the country. The 
various colors of green met the blue of the lake, the gray 
of the rock, and the white of the perpetual snow. Fleecy 
clouds floated beneath my feet acting as curtains, whereby 
the beautiful vision was shut off for a moment only to 
reappear with added charm. If there ever was a scene 
that spoke to man, saying, ‘‘God is love,” it was this. 
Yet right behind upon the mountain side was the piled-up 
snow that even the flapping of a bird’s wing might send 
crashing down the mountain side, and, catching me in 
its resistless movement, send me all crushed and broken 
on to the cliffs below. Then where the love that the 
scene symbolled? If God was love in the sunshine, he 
surely was wrath in the avalanche. A pleasure boat is 
sailing in a gentle breeze along the sun-blessed Mediter- 
ranean coast. Upon itsdeck allis gayetyand joy. Songs 
are heard to the accompaniment of the guitar as youth 
expresses its pulsing life. In this smiling scene God is 
speaking his love, and the answer is man’s joy. Sud- 
denly from some dark mountain defile a squall sweeps 
down, the boat is overturned, and song and laughter are 
changed to shrieks of despair as the pleasure party strug- 
gle amidst the foam of pitiless waves, and sink to death 
beneath them. After the tragedy the waves gently lap 
again, the sun shines, and God again is love; but can we 
forget the wrath of the hour before? Surely Nature in 
none of her myriad forms correctly pictures God. Nor 
is he to be found wholly in prayer. Men have felt that 
in an ecstasy of devotion and aspiration they have found 
him and heard his voice, but in truth the revelation that 
came was not from a God in the skies. The revelation 
was that caused by a rapid growth, induced by the 
attitude and the desire of the mind, of some seed planted 
by human contact, and the real revelation and great 
truth were born out of this contact. 

And this gives us our clew as to where we shall find 
the note of command whereby we may say, This is the 
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word of God. We find him in our fellow-tnen. They 
are the book of his revelation. But, I hear you object- 
ing, man, too, has his moods, and sunshine is followed by 
storms. Thisis truein the lower man; but, as we mount 
higher, we find less of storm and more of calm, until at 
last, so runs our dream, the world will see the perfect 
man who dwells in calm and pursues his helpful way 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of life. Such a man was 
Jesus of Nazareth, if we may believe those who wrote 
the story of his life. It is in such men that God can 
really be seen, and more, it is such men that see God. 
Jesus said, ‘‘The pure in heart shall see God.’”? None 
other has a right to judge, for he has not complied with 
the conditions of vision. Any one who does not desire 
the highest to prevail can never see the way to progress. 
He who does not believe in the virtue of his fellow-men 
can never see their virtue. The prophetic souls of earth 
ate those who believe in the best and thereby gain the 
vision. But these souls are measurably man made. 
Each human soul is made capable of expressing its in- 
herent divinity if only it be shaped and fashioned and 
tuned by human influences until it be a fit instrument 
for the expression of a large measure of divinity. By 
immorality, in its broadest sense, we rob God of his 
means of expression. Brotherliness demands more than 
good fellowship, and the bestowal of goods to feed the 
poor and educate the young. It demands obedience to 
the law of love whereby justice is administered to all. 
Through this administration all special privileges would 
be abolished, and men cease to despoil their fellow-men. 

One Sunday night the services I was conducting in a 
Western city were disturbed by some children rapping 
with clubs upon the sides of the wooden church edifice. 
Of course the whole congregation were annoyed as was 
I. After church I went home with a man of the congre- 
gation, and on the way he apologized for what the chil- 
dren had done, and explained that a terrible financial 
misfortune had come upon their father. He was a hard- 
working man and had been induced to place his savings 
in a bank, which was founded only to catch the unwary. 
In its failure he had lost all the careful saving of years 
of hard toil. His wife sank under the shock and died. 
His bitterness passed on to the children until they be- 
came outlaws, with their hands against the society their 
father felt bitter toward. There was but small prospect 
that these neglected, uneducated waifs should become 
responsive chords to the life of the divine: The greed 
of man was the cause of this evil condition. It is easy 
to say that the father should have risen above bitterness 
over the loss of his money; but the fact remains that he 
did not, and the innocent children became the victims 
of greed. 

And this is true of all forms of selfishness. When men 
seek, through injustice and wrong, to gratify their own 
desires, they rob God. It should not be hard for us to 
make the world see this. If the churches would but unite 
to express this thought to men, we should soon have all 
of the voices of the world in man and nature calling out 
to those who wrong the Lord of Life by their evils, pol- 
luting the channel of the divine, ‘‘You are unclean, un- 
clean!” When the means of culture are taken from 
man, or he is denied in any way his right to gain the 
measure of expression that he is capable of, he has been 
sinned against, and not against him only is the sin, but 
also against the God of whom he is a part. An enlight- 
ened humanity sees that the good of each individual is 
to be found in the good of all. What we call selfishness 
is simply ignorance. It is the outreaching of men in 
wanton purpose for the means of a larger life. In reality 
they are, by so doing, poisoning the life of which they 
are a part. There are preachers to-day who outspokenly 
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say that they have no concern with theology: what they 
are interested in is sociology. As though there could 
be a division made Every reform movement in religion 
has had its basis in sociology, but it has always been re- 
ligious. It has ever been some new and needed grasp 
of the brotherliness the world needs, and has come with 
the sanction of ‘‘thus saith the Lord.” Never has the 
world needed this more than to-day, and never has there 
been a greater opportunity. The world is full of humani- 
tarian impulses, and the old dogmas of theology have lost 
their power over men; but the humanitarian ideals held 
are vague and formless. It needs the’ comprehensive 
expression that a rational religion can give to make them 
concrete. As such ideals exist, now they are divided 
into warring camps, in each of which the overthrow of 
the others is planned. The morals of such is not that 
of the higher brotherliness, but of the lower one of a 
limited sympathy. The morality of brotherliness is not 
the ‘‘mere morality” that has been justly condemned 
by religious teachers of all times, but what God demands 
of us, that we love him in the humanity in which he 
dwells, that our relation to him in them be that which 
love prompts, just and helpful. Our sanction for this 
brotherliness is to be found in the modern doctrine of 
evolution, under which process man is a coworker with 
God, bringing him to light in his fellow-men. In the prac- 
tical application of this doctrine is the solution of the 
world problems of all ages. It is a religious one. It is 
the command of God behind our age morality. To-day 
our land is filled with warring camps. Capital is arrayed 
against labor and labor against capital. Within the 
ranks of both there is a warfare being waged among the 
different interests. The intention in all of this warfare 
is to gain an advantage over a rival in the division of 
wealth. Nothing but evil arises from this, for it is not 
animated by the God command. Instead of enabling 
human life to find proper expression, it results in maimed 
and impoverished life. It brings ruin to many, and dis- 
tracts the attention of all from the real purposes of being. 
It is true that all of these organizations form a limited 
brotherhood, but it is one for protection and aggression, 
Its own it defends, even when palpably in the wrong. 
The labor union undertakes to uphold and keep in em- 
ployment those of its members who do not desire to render 
the best possible service to humanity, and the tendency 
is to drag all to the level of the most inefficient. Capital 
proverbially rallies to support its own, right or wrong. 
If these bodies were organized for the purpose of securing 
efficiency, they would be in accord with the higher 
brotherliness, and would be acting from the religious 
motive. 

The ardent, high-grade socialist is truly religious, no 
matter what we may think of his scheme of government. 
He is religious because to him all men are to receive their 
own under his system and use it for self-expression. If 
the emphasis needed in religion, according to my idea, 
were applied, it would say to all warring factions: ‘‘God 
commands Peace. His light shows you that your good 
is found in your brother’s.” I have seen communities 
in which there were a number of rich men exploiting 
natural resources. Their homes were filled with the 
elements of culture; but they made no effort to improve 
the condition of the ignorant men who worked for them, 
and the result was a plague of immorality that infected 
even the families of the rich. Where the opposite is 
true, and capital exercises brotherliness, order and clean- 
liness prevail, and through it health of mind is found by 
all alike. To understand this is to live the life of the 
higher selfishness that Jesus expounds in his paradox,— 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.’ 
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The ‘‘grafters’’ of our nation have a far different con- 
ception of their own interests from this. ‘The business 
man that builds his trade in corruption or the ruin of 
his rivals has. not this conception. We lately beheld 
the spectacle of the most honored labor leader in our 
country appearing before a national gathering at Phila- 
delphia, and urging the re-election of the president of a 
great union that is notorious in his personal character, 
and has been indicted by a grand jury for dishonest prac- 
tices. In his defence this labor leader said that the 
character of this president was no worse than that of 
the men who are employers. In the face of such an 
utterance, and the hideous revelation of corruption, 
should we not say that the emphasis needed is on mo- 
rality? ‘This is not a new need. It is the one that has 
always existed, and I fear always will exist. 

I feel that the world is better to-day than it has ever 
been before, but I doubt if any of us consider it good 
enough. What we need to do is to bring our gospel to 
bear upon the problems of our day that we may show 
an emancipated twentieth century humanity that good 
fellowship is not enough, nor sympathy nor charity, 
but that what God commands is the clean life and the 
helpful life which grow out of love for him as seen in our 
fellow-men. It is only the few who have had the vision 
of this old gospel under the new form. Our church has 
the vision. It was proclaimed to us anew by the 
preacher who gave us the occasional sermon at the May 
meetings in Boston this year. This vision is not given 
us to keep as a private possession, it will fade if we try 
to do that; but it is given us to proclaim as the doctrine 
of reconciliation among men. 

Are we not recreant if we do not give our best ener- 
gies and our very life’s blood, if need be, to this gospel 
that has within it the health of the world, the redemp- 
tion of men from the sin of the little, the selfish, the un- 
clean life? Is it for naught that our fathers in the 
faith, Channing and Parker and others of blessed memory, 
gave us the vision out of the travail of their souls? No: 
let us be soldiers of the divine humanity, and march in 
serried ranks with courage and faith to conquer the world 
in the name of the Prince of Peace, whose spirit we shall 
make our own if we do for our day as nobly as they did 
for theirs. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no use of living if our lives do not help other 
lives. They must help other lives if in themselves is the 
power of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


a 


Learn to give, and not to take; to drown your own 
hungry wants in the happiness of lending yourself to fulfil 
the interests to those nearest or dearest to you.—Henry 
Scott Holland. 

od 


One of the greatest lessons in lifeis to learn to take people 
at their best, not their worst; to look for the divine, not 
the human, in them; the beautiful, not the ugly; the 
bright, not the dark; the straight, not the crooked side. 
Success. 

we 


Learn that to love is the one way to know, 
Or God or Man; it is not love received 
That maketh man to know the inner life 
Of them that love him; his own love bestowed 
Shall do it. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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To come in contact with a great soul, to feel its in- 
fluence, is to have new life breathed into one. It is to 
have all that is noble within the self rescued from the 
pettiness of human surroundings, and lifted into an at- 
mosphere where it beholds, though in another, the possi- 
bilities of its own divinity. ... Such an atmosphere can 
be created only through the life of one who lives with 
God every day and every hour.—Florence Palmer King. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Public Speaking. 


It is hardly fair to the swineherd in some forest in the 
Mississippi Valley, who has come out to take a census 
of the boars who are roaming up and down seeking for 
what they may devour,—it is hardly fair to ask him, 
when he takes his Register out of his pocket for his solace 
in the happy noontide, when the boars do not need his 
companionship, to read to him a lecture on public speak- 
ing. 

But there are several thousand readers of the Regzster, 
be the same more or less, who for their good or their 
grief are much affected by public speaking, I among the 
rest I suppose. It is thus that, as Ovid says on a similar 
occasion, ‘‘my mind brings me round”’ to a few hints 
on this subject. Iam too late to profit by them myself, 
but it is possible that some young Hortensius or Chrysos- 
tom or Pym or Pinckney may need them. 

When you go to church, in our Puritan arrangements, 
it is almost certain that you hear an address. It is 
quite important for you and me that the speaker shall 
know how to speak. What is rather curious is that it 
seems to be taken for granted that everybody does know 
how to speak in public, but what is true is that about 
50 per cent. of the public speakers do not know. I re- 
member with a certain pathetic interest one of the few 
occasions when I ever heard Edward Everett break out 
from the modesty, not to say, reticence, which were 
characteristic of his private conversation. He was 
speaking of a preacher he had heard on the last Sunday, 
and in an admirable rage he cried: ‘‘Why, the man had 
not acquainted himself with what is the first duty of 
his profession. He did not know and did not care 
how to use his voice. He had never dreamed that 
speaking well was his first public duty before God and 
the world because he had chosen that profession.” 

Is there not a certain average view which supposes 
that a preacher ought not to consider such trifles as the 
methods of public speaking? Is there not a shabby 
habit of putting them off where you put off mere matters 
of etiquette, of outside demeanor? And yet if that same 
preacher simply wounds and disgusts and annoys one 
boy or man who has come into church hoping for divine 
consolation and divine relief, and goes away merely 
rasped by the screaming which is heard from the pulpit, 
has not that preacher his share in the investigation which 
has to go on at any bar of judgment regarding that 
Sunday? 

Without other preface let me put on paper four or 
five rules which in the experience of sixty years as a 
public speaker have been suggested to me:— 

First, this shall be the necessity of learning to speak 
at ease without notes. At the ordination of Mr. James 
Richardson at Southington, Conn., in the year 1846, 
Dr. Orville Dewey preached an admirable sermon. He 
was one of the great preachers of our day, and a group 
of us youngsters collected around him after the service. 
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He charged us all to learn to speak exteipore; and, when 
I timidly asked him how a man was to do that, when I 
supposed perhaps that at that time no training whatever 
was given for such speech in the university, Dewey said 
with almost oracular seriousness, ‘‘Speak when anybody 
is fool enough to ask you.’ It was excellent advice. 
To those of us who followed it, it gave experience which 
was worth everything. ‘Thirty years after, in the pres- 
ence of a most distinguished circle of well-trained scholars, 
I heard our minister from England, Charles Francis 
Adams, in a most earnest address, speak on the same 
point. He said: ‘‘Every young American ought to train 
himself to speak in public. He may be the blacksmith 
oi a country village: he ought to be able at a town meet- 
ing to tell his neighbors who assemble there what is their 
duty in any crisis before them.”’ Mr, Adams was ter- 
ribly hard on the colleges and universities for their 
negligence in this affair. My mind went back to Dewey’s 
oracle of a generation before,—‘‘Speak when anybody is 
fool enough to ask you.” Oneis glad to add that the 
directors of the colleges have long since corrected thiserror. 

2. My next rule would be, Never talk about yourself. 
As things stand, four men out of five whom I hear begin 
what they have to say—it may be in an after-dinner 
speech—by telling how they came to get there. The 
cab-man missed the way, or there had been no notifica- 
tion of the meeting, or the man himself had just arrived 
from Bar Harbor. Believe me, my dear young friends 
who shall read this column, the response in the mind of 
five out of six of the people you address is this: ‘‘Who 
in thunder are you? Who cares anything about you?”’ 
If you have got anything to say, say it. Interest them 
in your subject. You would not like it if those men 
went home and told their wives that your coat was 
buttoned or not buttoned, that your necktie was tied 
in this knot or that. You do not want them to think 
about you. You want them to think on this subject on 
which you speak. If you can help yourself, you had 
better not say a word about yourself from the beginning 
to the end. 

3. And my next rule is like unto this (I put it on paper 
in this column not long ago): If you are a preacher and 
have written your sermon, when it is finished, leave out 
the introduction and omit the conclusion. As things 
stand, fully half the sermons I hear are devoted in the 
opening quarter part of the address to explaining why 
that particular man happened to be thinking on that 
particular subject. ‘‘J was in a friend’s library last 
week, and J happened to take down a book of his which 
he had lately received, and in opening the book J found 
that the subject which was discussed was ‘Is Black 
White, or is Black Gray?’ and J remembered that, when [ 
was at the theological school, my professor said to me,” 
etc. All this may be omitted. It may be put in the 
basket to sell for paper stock. The omission of the con- 
clusion is attended with results as fortunate. Think of it! 
For the love of God, think of it! You are, under the 
providence of God, in that pulpit where for a few minutes 
you have the respectful attention of forty, fifty, two 
hundred, or three hundred people. You have something 
of infinite importance to tell them or to counsel them 
about. As you love God, as God loves you, do not use 
up four, five, or six of those precious moments in talking 
about yourself. 

4. Dr. Henry Bellows, who was in many respects the 
best public speaker I ever heard, said toa group of us 
one day, that we spent too much time in preparation 
of our public addresses. It was a most dangerous re- 
mark; for, as the recording angel knows only too well, 
most ‘speakers do not begin to spend ‘time enough in 
preparation, But what 
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meant that the man who prepares himself on a gieat sub- 
ject by the studies of weeks, and, if you please, by years, 
he meant that he should highly resolve never to speak 
unless he were so prepared; but then he meant that the 
detail should be left where the Gospel of Matthew leaves 
it, that the Holy Spirit should direct the speaker, how 
he should speak and what he should say. A man is 
“called before the council’ because it is known he is going 
to advise against the councils and against the Gentiles 
and Philistines among the rest. How he shall speak 
and what he shall say in pronouncing that testimony 
he is to learn then and there. And here is that 
lesson true, that an audience tells the speaker as much 
as the speaker tells the audience. A speaker who is 
among the audience as one of themselves is not patron- 
izing them, he is not licking their boots: he is utterly un- 
selfish in his address'to them, gaining from the mere 
sympathy of that position, speaking to them as no bishop 
or squire or knight of the shire can speak to them. You 
are not to speak from above below, you are not to 
speak from below above; but you are to speak as a man 
speaks who knows what the spirit of his Father has to say. 

5. On the much-mooted question, whether we ought 
all to preach extempore or not, leaders whom I have 
talked with about it have had many wise things to say. 
Mr. Webster is said to have said that the Christian re- 
ligion proved itself divine because nothing without an 
immediate divine origin could have sustained the burden 
of written sermons for four centuries. This on the one 
side is bitter. On the other side, I heard Bellows himself, 
at the end of a very earnest appeal for more extempore 
preaching, say, ‘‘Every man here ought to ask why is 
Dr. Bellows reading these words from paper when he 
speaks to us?” To this imagined question his answer 
was valuable. He said that, when he returned from his 
summer holiday in Bellows Falls, he was never more 
happy than in speaking without notes on the subject 
which most engaged him. He said that for years he 
persisted in this habit, addressing himself with the joy 
of extempore speech to the congregation of All Souls’ 
Church for several weeks. But he said that such an ex- 
perience, such ‘‘joy of the spirit,” infallibly always broke 
him down. He found he must not indulge in it. It 
was like’ too long a walk in the mountains, it was a 
swim too long in the sea. He had given up that habit 
of work because it made too much drain on his physical 
resources. 

Without epigram and without extravagance, I think 
the best statement is this: It is a very good thing, it is 
the best thing, probably, to write your sermons; but to 
write them even decently, you ought to be able to leave 
the manuscript at home, and to say in the pulpit sub- 
stantially the same thing. William Peabody was a great 
preacher, and gave me that instruction in early life,— 
to write the sermon and to leave it at home. We used 
to say it of Edmund Willson, one of the best extempore 
speakers I ever heard, that a parish ought to engage 
some one to pick his pockets as he entered the church. 

For the heinous sin of extempore discourse is that a 
man says the same thing every Sunday. He has no 
means of knowing what he said six months ago. If he 
is an itinerant,—if he speaks in Paradise to-day and in 
New Slatsville next Sunday, there’is no great harm 
done if he does say the same thing next Sunday which he 
says to-day. But, if he meets every Sunday a body of 
thoughtful and intelligent people who are perfectly fa- 
miliar with him, who meet him every day in the market 
place, it may be who have heard him preach five hundred 
times in the last ten years, he has no right to repeat, 
week after week, the lesson which you have understood 
which he.gave.the week before. Epwarp E, Hae, 
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Literature. 


THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. By the au- 
thor of The Martyrdom of an Empress, etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
$1.50.—The successful author of The Trib- 
ulations of a Princess and other romances 
has turned her hand to romance of a new 
variety. This anonymous writer, who seems 
to be on the most intimate terms with some 
of the crowned heads and other famous 
personages of Europe, in this book shows an 
equal familiarity with Brittany, and with 
various types of people, peasant and high 
born, who have the hereditary traits bred 
in them through hundreds of years in which 
their ancestors have inhabited this coast. 
The story begins with a sketch of two chil- 
dren of noble blood, a brother and sister, 
who show all the finest qualities of their race. 
Their life with each other and their relations 
to the peasantry and the fisher folk about 
them are charmingly described. We ex- 
pect from them great things. A tale so 
beginning ought to give all the better qual- 
ities of the historical novel. But our author, 
perhaps having in mind the high-flown, 
romantic adventures of knights and ladies in 
the ordinary novel of this kind, somewhat 
wilfully disappoints the just expectations of 
her readers. The widowed mother of the 
children, a marquise of great wealth and social 
power, is a vixen of the most egregious type. 
Vixen is the only word to describe her; for 
she is a she-fox, graceful, beautiful, jealous, 
vindictive, moved alternately by impulses 
of extraordinary affection for her son, hatred 
of her daughter, and jealousy of both. The 
result is that, in order to get her daughter 
out of her sight at the age of fifteen, she ar- 
ranges for her a marriage with a rich and 
titled profligate old man, and then spends 
her days during the life of her son in alter- 
nate spasms of affectionate over-indulgence 
and the most sordid, vindictive plots for 
his humiliation and punishment. She makes 
a happy marriage for him impossible, and 
drives him into excesses that are disgusting 
to him, until at last, through many mean 
adventures, he comes to the end of his career, 
to die in poverty and shame in the city of 
New York. ‘The story is an unpleasant one, 
and yet few who read the first hundred pages 
of it will be content not to read also the 
four hundred and fifty pages which follow. 
The same ability of the author to make her- 
self interesting shown in The Martyrdom 
of an Empress and other works marks every 
chapter of this bewildering story. 


TELLING BIBLE StTorIES. By Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.—It was not to be wondered at 
that the changing views of the Bible brought 
by the higher criticism and the widening 
thoughts of men has made it difficult for 
many, particularly for those bred in the older 
forms of faith, to make the right adjustment 
of fact and fancy in telling the Bible stories 
to children. This has been one cause of the 
lamentable ignorance of the Bible which 
now distinguishes a whole generation of our 
young people. That the harmonizing prin- 
ciple has been found, this book by Mrs, 
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Houghton is renewed evidence, and it is a 
book to be warmly commended for the help- 
fulness of its illustrations and the common- 
sense methods which it indicates. The great 
value of the Bible stories for children is rec- 
ognized by practically all educators, and 
Mrs. Houghton’s graded method of telling 
them brings out clearly the essential values 
of myths, patriarch stories, hero tales, ro- 
mances, and purpose stories. Dr. T. T. 
Munger contributes the introduction, and 
the book is dedicated to Dr. Frank K. San- 
ders, in the spirit of whom it is written. 


RaTionaL Livinc. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.—President King of Oberlin Col- 
lege draws practical influences from modern 
psychology that relate this science directly 
to the art of living in somewhat the same 
definitions and applicability that make 
Prof. James’s psychological chapters as in- 
teresting as a romance, and justify the 
well-known bon mot regarding the respec- 
tive professions of the two brothers. The 
profound needs of our nature for activity, 
joy, self-expression; the inspiration of self- 
control and the glory of knowing one’s self 
master of his own will; the delight of using 
mind and body harmoniously and effectively, 
—it is to help man in the appreciation and 
understanding of all these elements in ra- 
tional living that modern psychology does its 
broadest, if not its deepest work. President 
King’s chapters are as valuable for the every- 
day worker, learning Mr. Gannett’s beati- 
tude for those who live by drudgery, as for 
the student in college halls. It is a good 
work, and may its influence spread far. 


THE RuNAWAY DONKEY, AND OTHER 
RuyMES. By Emilie Poulsson. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50.—Miss 
Poulsson is the intelligent editor of the 
Kindergarten Review, and her convictions 
about the kind of rhymes children naturally 
prefer are based on long experience as well 
as thoughtful study. The frolicsome don- 
key of her verses was certainly worth writ- 
ing about, and the other animals and birds 
of the farmyard are not less interesting. 
At. least two of the poems, one of them, 
“Who gives us our Thanksgiving Dinner?” 
have become well known by their popularity 
with kindergarten teachers; but the others are 
quite as well worth knowing. Miss Poulsson 
writes with simple, natural ease. The book 
is well illustrated. 


Dororuy DaINTy AT THESHORE. RANDY’S 
Lucx. By Amy ;Brooks, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—Dorothy ‘and her friend 
Nancy are old favorites with the young- 
est set of girl readers, and a new volume 
about their summer together at the sea- 
shore receives a ready welcome. Miss 
Brooks draws children of various types, but 
she never fails to make kindness and gentle 
manners attractive. Another equally pleas- 
ant story by the same writer is Randy's 
Luck, which is intended for rather older girls. 
This also belongs to a popular series, and 
continues the adventures of old friends, 
The story is varied in its interests and is 
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brightened by humor. Randy herself is 
a model heroine, and her luck has a de- 
pendable basis, 


THE Boss oF LirrLe Arcapy. By Harry 
Leon Wilson. Boston: The Lothrop Com- 
pany. $1.50—The leisurely, discursive flow 
of Mr. Wilson’s latest story sweeps along 
village happenings, character sketches, and 
Civil War reminiscences before it comes to 
the pretty romance which is its central 
current. ‘Two Southern women, mother and 
daughter, are delightfully drawn. The boss 
is not the real hero, but he is the centre of 
some amusing episodes that illustrate his 
claim to the title. The humor of the book 
is well controlled, and the gentler, reminis- 
cential chapters touch many a phase of 
common experience. The book is worth 
reading, and it is only fair to say that the 
first chapters give comparatively little hint 
of its genuine worth. 


THE ComMING oF Buty. By Margaret 
Westrup. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Billy is a real boy, with the real 
boy’s hatred of fuss, pretence, and conven- 
tion. He shakes up the three aunts, with 
whom he comes to live, in most whole-hearted 
and irresistible fashion, and proves a valu- 
able, though long unrecognized, ally to the 
youngest in the fortunate outcome of a love 
affair. Readers who are fond of children 
in literature—and that includes most of us— 
will find Billy an interesting friend, and 
sympathize with him in both joys and trou- 
bles. There is just enough pathos in the 
little fellow’s experiences to make him seem 
natural, and it is usually disguised cleverly 
as humor. 


RosE 0’ THE RIVER. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—The sparkle and winsomeness of 
capricious Rose are not so unusual as the 
quaint humor of sunshiny Rebecca; but, 
drawn by the magic pen of this favorite 
writer, she and Stephen, her Maine river- 
man and farmer, play out a delightful drama 
of love-making, and keep the reader enter- 
tained and even unconsciously improved, 
perhaps, by the appreciation of a youthful 
idyl. The minor characters provide humor 
and give scope for the study of provincial 
conditions and influences. Log driving on 
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the Saco and Kennebec affords a chance for 
local rivalries and. good stories of heroic 
action, 


THE Makinc of a Man. By Orison 
Swett Marden. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. $1.25.—Dr. Marden’s books 
of advice to young people contain so many 
interesting anecdotes, and his suggestions 
are pointed with so many illustrations, that 
the young person who reads will attend 
and even, perhaps, remember. As _ editor 
of Success, the writer has had a rare oppor- 
tunity to impress himself on the awakening 
life of the younger generation, and his coun- 
sel is broad and inclusive enough to yield 
practical benefit to those wise enough to 
heed. He is no visionary theorist, but builds 
on hard common sense with unanswerable 
logic. 


HER Memory Boox. By Helen Hayes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.—This 
sumptuous blank-book, intended evidently as 
a gift toa young débutante, ought to tempt 
its owner to a careful and systematic record 
of her social experiences. Pages are allotted 
for brief descriptions of her coming-out party, 
with names of guests, her dinners, luncheons, 
sports, and amusements, even for samples 
of her favorite gowns. The small cupid of 
the marginal illustrations, who acts as post- 
man, football player, or social guest, appears 
at the last in wedding finery, to suggest the 
appropriate climax to this record of youth- 
ful joys and triumphs, 


THE BaLaNceD Lirg. By Clarence Lath- 
bury. Philadelphia: Nunc Licet Press.— 
This is a popular adaptation of Sweden- 
borgian philosophy, The chapters are some- 
thing like a series of epigrams on a wide 
range of topics. The banquet has too many 
courses. As an expression of mysticism it 
is rather perfunctory. We can extract from 
the pages many oft-repeated truisms, but 
few real contributions. 


The Magazines. 


Litiell’s Living Age announces an excep- 
tionally interesting series of articles for Sep- 
tember. It supplements the American peri- 
odicals, containing what they do not, and 
reproduces without abridgment the freshest 
and most important articles from the Eng- 
lish magazines. Its weekly issue is a recom- 
mendation to the reader, and the subscrip- 
tion price of $6 a year makes it cheaper than 
its contemporaries. It is announced that 
new subscribers for 1906 will receive the re- 
maining numbers of 1905 free from the date 
their subscriptions are received. 


The thirteenth number of Hibbert’s Journal 
contains articles on “Impressions of Chris- 
tianity from the Points of View of the Non- 
Christian Religions: II. How Christianity 
Appeals to a Japanese Buddhist.” by M. 
Anesaki; ‘Is the Moral Supremacy of Christ- 
endom in Danger?” by the Editor; ‘The 
Working Faith of the Social Reformer,” by 
Prof. Henry Jones, LL.D.; “Authority and 
Theology,” by Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., 
D.D., ‘Mechanism and Morals: The World 
of Science and the World of History,” by 
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Prof. James Ward, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A:; 
“Life: A Hypothesis and two Analogies,” 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., LI..D., F.R.S.; 
“Thought and Force,” by the Very Rev. 
C. T. Ovenden, D.D.; “The Inadequacy of 
Certain Common Grounds of Belief,” by 
J. Ellis M’Taggart, Litt.D.; ‘“The Teaching 
of the Christian Religion in Public Schools,” 
by the Headmaster of Eton; ‘“The Moral 
Argument against the Inspiration of the 
Old Testament,” by Prof. A. H. Keane, 
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LL.D.; “The Religious Value of the Narra- 
tives in Genesis,” by Rev. Alex. R. Gordon, 
M.A. Besides the regular articles there are 
discussions on “Prof. Haeckel’s Coniectural 
Philosophy,” by Sir Oliver Lodge; ‘“What is 
Life?” by Capt. Hutton, F.R.S.; ‘John Knox 
and Prof Herkless,” by Andrew Lang; 
| ‘Classic Christian Art,” by J. P. Richter 
and A. Cameron Taylor; and ‘‘What was the 
Lost End of Mark’s Gospel?” by Rev. R. C. 
Fillingham. 


Why are You 


We believe it is because you want 
by aiding in the moral, intellectual 


pupils. 


Are you satisfied with your work? 
ment, 


the church. 


By furnishing suitable text-books, 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


For the Kindergarten Division 

One Year of Sunday-school Lessons. By Florence 
U. Palmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 

For the Elementary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 

Manual for Teachers, with lessons, music and man- 
ual Work. By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary 
Root Kern, (Ready Jan. 1, 1906.) 

ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Chil- 

dren. By Georgia L. Chamberlin. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-13) 
Studies in the Gospel according to Mark, By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE (AGES 14-15) 
Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (Ready for use in 
the autumn.) 
ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 16-17) 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Principles and Ideals fer the Sunday School. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. Post- 
paid, $1.10. 


a Sunday School Teacher? 


, and above all the spiritual growth of your 
To attain the highest success you must recognize 
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You must know your subject. 


You must present to your pupils appropriate lessons, such as are 
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Let us write you. 
These are to be found in the 


BIBLE STUDIES 


For the Adult Division 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.co. 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. 
DeWitt Burton, Postpaid, $1.00. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 
For the Home Division and Private Circles 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. 

Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Life of the Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 
Shailer Mathews. Paper, 50 cents. 


By 
By 


By Ernest 


By 


The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ermest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William 


R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum, By George 
W. Pease. Postpaid, $1.63. 


Chicago, and 
156 Fifth Abe., N.Y. 
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Hunting Song. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH, 

Twice long on his horn and loud he blows, 

This merry young hunter — ho! 
The broom-horse is prancing and will not wait; 
The dog wildly barking! Away through the gate 

And into the fields they go. 
A stick that is gnarled and horned and fierce 

Is really a goat, you know. 


Knee-deep in the brook one stands at bay, 
Is caught in the whirled lasso. 

Back over the meadow he drags his prey, 
This merry young hunter—ho! 


For the Christian Registers 
Mr. Piazza. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


II. 

Now that the “‘comfort bag” was off her 
mind, Polly turned to other things. She 
was writing a novel, and lived, moved, and 
breathed in her creations. But one morning 
Myrtilla drew her away from the others, 
and said: — 

“Polly Southworth, you’re the luckiest! 
TPve got a letter. for you; and it’s from the 
man who got your ‘comfort.’” 

Polly was struck dumb with amazement. 
““How—how did he know where to send?” 
she at last managed to say. 

“Well, I put on your letter, ‘Care of Miss 
Myrtilla Jones, Number 27 Vine Street.” 
Oh, do hurry and read it!” 

Polly, feeling very old and important, 
broke the seal :— 

Came Douctas, March 4. 

My dear little Friend,—That was a jolly 
bag you sent me. I’m no end obliged to 
you. It’s pretty lonesome here in camp. 
No little girls, only great big men. Oh, I 
do get so lonesome for a little girl’s face. 
Won’t you write again, and then I’ll tell 
you all about the ’possums and pickanin- 
nies? Your friend, 

P. ASSNER. 

“Oh, isn’t that just elegant?” cried the 
romantic Myrtilla. ‘‘I always did say that 
different things happened to you than to 
any one else, It’s like a story book, isn’t 
it? Now when are you going to answer?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know’s my 
mother will like to have me write to strange 
peoples.” 

“But a soldier, Polly! Why, if it wasn’t 
for the soldiers, the Union would have been 
all smashed.”’ 

“I know,” said Polly, hesitating. 

“Course it’s all right. Now you take my 
pencil, and, after you learn your geography, 
you start a letter to the poor, lonesome 
man.”’ , 

Polly was over-persuaded, and Myrtilla 
so impressed by the results that she made 
her finish it after school. It was stamped 
and on its way to Camp Douglas that very 
night. The shrewd Myrtilla had seen to 
that. 

Quite a number of letters came from 
Camp Douglas, and Polly answered them 
faithfully, the admiring Myrtilla furnishing 
the stamps. But one thing disturbed Polly 
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when she stopped to think of it. ‘Mr. 
Piazza” discoursed so frequently and pa- 
thetically upon his loneliness that in a rash 
moment she consented to be his little girl 
and go to visit him when this cruel war 
was over and he returned to his Cambridge 
quarters. This seemed a very improbable 
thing to Polly. ‘‘Mr. Piazza” was always 
to be a figure of romance in a far-away 
Southern land. He was always going to 
write the most charming letters, but he 
was never, never coming North. 

So the days passed, and one crisp October 
morning Myrtilla handed her a letter. 
“He’s coming! He’s on the way. It’s 
posted New York.” Polly felt as if an 
avalanche had struck her—as if she could 
never, never open that letter! “I'll do it 
for you,” said Myrtilla, kindly. 

She read the letter. ‘“‘Mr. Piazza”? was 
making a visit to New York, but would come 
to Boston very soon for his little girl. 

“You’re just the luckiest,” cried Myrtilla. 
“T ’most know he has heaps and heaps of 
money. He'll buy you a pony, and you'll 
wear silk dresses every day. Don’t I wish 
it was me.” 

Polly could not smile. Her whole being 
was full of the acutest misery. She longed 
to confide in her mother; but how could she 
confess that she had promised to leave her 
dear home and go away with a stranger? 
How could she tell her precious father — 
he who had times without number impressed 
upon her the sacredness of a promise? Her 
waking moments were haunted by the 
thought, and it disturbed even her dreams. 
The little round face lost its color, and 
Mother threatened to call in Dr. Morse if 
her daughter did not eat more. 

One Saturday Polly returned home from 
nutting just at twilight. Whom should she 
find by the leaping hearth-fire but her dear 
soldier boy Uncle Tom, whom she had not 
seen for a year. Dropping her basket she 
rushed upon him, to be hugged and kissed 
and shouted over. 

‘*So, here’s my little girl,’ said a strange 
voice when the greetings had calmed down. 
Polly gave a great start; for on the other side 
of the fireplace sat a young man, a curly- 
locked, laughing-eyed stranger, who held out 
his arms to Polly, despite the fact that Goody 
sat on his knee and Bradford was swarming 
over the back of his chair. Polly did not 
answer, but retreated behind Uncle Tom. 

“Yes, Polly,’ said Mr. Southworth, 
““Tom’s friend, Mr. Philip Assner, has been 
telling us all about your correspondence, and 
how you have promised to go away and be 
his little girl We were surprised, for we 
thought you were our little girl.” 

“JT shan’t give you up, Polly,” replied 
“Mr, Piazza,” ‘“You’re just the kind of a 
little girl I’ve always been looking for. 
Can you be ready to go after supper?” 

Polly wrung her hands and gave one 
scream from the depths of her tortured soul. 
Despair gave her words:— 

“O Mr. Piazza, I never can go! I never 
can leave my dear mother and father! I 
shall die! I shall die!” 

Something in the frenzied little figure 
brought a shock of comprehension to the 
older -hearts, 
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“Say, this isn’t right,’ began Uncle Tom, 

‘No, it isn’t,” said Mr. Piazza, decidedly. 
“Why of course I won’t take you away if 
you feel like that.” 

Polly gasped. ‘‘Haven’t I got to go?” 
she demanded. ‘‘I promised.” 

“But you had no right to promise. You 
are too young. You couldn’t leave your 
parents until you are years older unless they 
gave you away.’ Polly rushed into her 
father’s arms, crying bitterly. 

“Don’t say I must go, please don’t say I 
must go!” 

“J don’t believe we could spare you,” 
said Father, with a great hug. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Mr. Piazza, but you 
see I can’t go,” cried Polly triumphantly. 

“T see you can’t,’ he replied sorrowfully. 
“But what am I to do without my little 
girl?” 

“Can’t I be your friend, Mr. Piazza?” 
she said earnestly. 

“TI guess T’ll have to be satisfied with 
that,’’ he replied sadly, ‘‘But, then, Polly, 
you can come and see me some time, and we'll 
have a tea-party in my rooms,—I’m in col- 
lege, you know. We'll have a party, and 
you may pour the tea.” ‘ 

“OQ Mr. Piazza, I’d just love to if my 
mother will let me. And I know she’ll let 
you come to our house.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Piazza did have a tea- 
party in his rooms not long after. Polly, 
Bradford, and Goody all went, and Dixie, 
Mr. Piazza’s curly dog, sat at the table with 
them, and was a perfect gentleman. 

Polly poured the tea, and Goody cut Mr. 
Piazza’s birthday cake, his big hand guid- 
ing her dear wee one. 

“Isn’t this lovely ?”’ beamed Polly. ‘‘Isn’t 
it just as nice as if I were truly your little 
girl?” 

‘‘T reckon I’ll have to be satisfied,’’ said 
Mr. Piazza, smiling. 
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The Chestnut. 


BY M. E. M. 


The chestnut is said to have been found 
by the Romans at a place called ‘‘Castanea,”’ 
so they gave it that as its family name, 
which is much prettier than chestnut. 

We have the same family here as in Eu- 
rope, with but few varieties, two dwarf 
kinds and one evergreen which grows in 
Oregon. 

The first set of flowers on the trees are 
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very attractive; for one reason is they come 
out later than other fruit-trees, another is 
they are handsome, looking like long yel- 
lowish green plumes waving in the wind 
among their dark green glossy leaves. But 
these showy flowers do not give us the nut 
we are thinking of. 

There is a second flowering hardly to be 
seen, one or two close at the base of the stem, 
surrounded by a soft, light green burr. 

As the nut forms and grows within, the 
burr gets more and more stiff and prickly, 
until the nut is full grown and ripe late in 
the fall. Then it bursts open into four 
parts: sometimes one, two, or three nuts fall 
out of their soft beds which were well pro- 
tected by the prickly burr. 

The nuts, you well know, are rounded 
from a small point, a rich brown color, 
smooth at the lower rounded part, but 
downy near the top. When three are 
erowded together in one burr, one side of 
each nut is flattened to make room enough 
for all. 

The dwarf chestnut grows in our Southern 
States. It is a shrub, rather than a tree, 
with much smaller nuts. 

Another small variety, called “chinqua- 
pin” by the Indians, has but one nut in a 
burr, is about half the size of our common 
chestnut, with a very sweet kernel. None 
of the varieties grow well by the sea, 

The best and the only kind eaten in Europe 
are the large cultivated ones. We often see 
them here for sale as Spanish chestnuts. 
These are used more in confectionery and 
cookery. A very delicious pudding is made 
of them after grating very fine. Poultry is 
stuffed with them for roasting. French 
cooks glaze them with sugar. 

Qur chestnuts are so popular with every 
class and age that the woods for many miles 
are well ‘‘tramped and searched” by boys 
and men in the autumn. Italians are per- 
haps the most industrious and skilful in 
gathering and bringing in great sacks of 
nuts, so large and so heavy they seem to 
crawl rather than walk under their heavy 
burdens. 

Italians also do the most thriving business 
in roasting and selling these nuts on their 
little ‘‘fire-stands”’ at the corners, popping 
them into your pocket almost red hot. 

Children in the country often boil them 
in water with a little salt, when they seem 
more tender and wholesome. 

The old Scotch custom at Hallow-e’en 
we have all enjoyed, after naming the nuts, 
putting them in hot coals, and watching our 
‘fate.’ This custom is so well told by the 
Scotch poet, Robert Burns, I will repeat it 
for you in the dialect it was written :— 


“e 


“The auld guidwife’s weel hordet nits 
Are round and round divided, 
An’ monie lad’s and lasse’s fates 

_ Are there that night decided; 

_ Some kindle couthir side by side, 
An’ burn togither trimly; 
Some start awa in saucy pride 
And jump out ower the chimlie 

Fw’ high that night.” 


‘Chestnut burrs are brave defenders of the 
young nuts. Animals cannot get at them, 
boys do not really care to handle them. 
But, when they are ripe and ready, they gen- 
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erously open and out fall the smooth satin- 
like nuts, so glossy, they shine and show 
their “whereabouts” plainly, rewarding us 
for their long delay in opening their prickly 
prison doors. 

The burrs are very pretty when young 
and a bright green, but a dingy dark brown, 
stiff and disagreeable, when old, even cruel 
to one’s feet and hands. 

But the care and protection of their young 
was so well and faithfully done, we will 
forgive them. 


A Yellow-jacket. 


A yellow-jacket always seems 
So very clean and trim, 
He’s kind of graceful looking, too, 
Because his waist is slim. 
—Johnny Jones, 


The Story of the Nettle. 


“OQ Auntie May, come into the woods 
with me,’’ begged little Ruth one hot sum- 
mer afternoon. 

“All right,” laughed Auntie May, “I am 
ready.”’ 

They were soon in the cool woods. Ruth 
quickly spied out a mossy knoll, and they 
sat down to rest. 

“Oh, such lovely ferns!’ said Auntie 
May, brushing a cool frond against her 
cheek. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Ruth, ‘‘here’s an ugly 
nettle, and it nettled me. I wish there 
wasn’t a nettle in the world.” 

“JT know a story about the nettle,” said 
Auntie May. “‘I like the white blossoms 
and big green leaves, but the story is a bit 
sad.” 

“Tell it,’ begged Ruth, lying down and 
putting her head in Auntie May’s lap. 

‘‘Once on a time,’”’ began the story-teller, 
‘long, long ago, there lived a princess named 
Irmingard. In those days all the girls 
and princesses were taught to spin and 
weave, but Irmingard would not Iearn. Her 
mother was dead, and her father, the king, 
was very indulgent to her. So she led a 
boy’s life, learning to hunt and ride instead 
of spinning. She hated the sight of such 
work and ordered all the spindles in the 
kingdom burned, and people dared no longer 
spin or weave. 

“The years rolled on, and Irmingard 
grew fair and tall; but people did not love 
her, for she was haughty and selfish. One 
day she and a party of hunters were hasten- 
ing home from the hunt ahead of a heavy 
storm, when lo! right in their path stood a 
tiny cottage. They were near the castle by 
this time, but none of them had ever seen 
this cottage before. The storm was almost 
upon them, and without knocking they burst 
into the room, There on the hearth sat an 
old woman busily spinning, her distaff full 
of soft flax. 

““Hlow dare you spin in my kingdom,’ 
cried Irmingard. But the old woman only 
smiled as the flax slipped deftly through her 
fingers. Irmingard stood before the old 
woman, tall and haughty. ‘I forbid your 
spinning,’ she said, throwing back her fair 
hair. The old woman rose and confronted 
her; but what a change! She, too, was tall 
and comely, 
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““T am Athene, goddess of all spinning 
craft,’ she cried. ‘Proud princess, you 
have been false to true womanly industry, 
but you shall suffer for your pride.’ 

“Suddenly the storm burst upon them in 
wild fury, and the frightened servants of 
the princess fled. At last the storm was 
over, but the cottage and the spinner had 
vanished. Search failed to reveal the prin- 
cess, either; but, on the spot where the cottage 
stood, grew a nettle, tall and stately. The 
people gazing on it cried, ‘It is the princess, 
it is Irmingard!’ 

“The years roll on, but the people still 
flee from the stinging nettle that was once 
poor Irmingard. And so,” continued Auntie 
May, softly, ‘‘I am sorry for the nettle, and 
I think Irmingard is sorry now. Don’t 
you, Ruthie?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little maiden, “‘and 
maybe some day nettles will grow without 
pricks; but I shall never knock them down 
with sticks any more, it might hurt the poor 
princess,”—Gladys A. Beebe, in Presbyterian. 


The Gingham Nest. 


“Mamma,” said Edie, coming in from 
school, ‘‘our teacher wants each of us to 
bring her a piece of one of our school dresses 
to put into a quilt. Can’t I give her a piece 
of this new gingham dress?” 

“Yes, certainly,’ said mamma. ‘And 
I know of another place where some of your 
dress might be welcome,—some very little 
bits.” 

‘‘Where?” 

“Mrs. Robin Redbreast is building a nest 
in the pine-trees; and, if you take this hand- 
ful of clippings and scatter them about 
under the tree, she may be glad to weave 
them in.” 

Edie did so, and Mrs, Robin made good 
use of them. After the nest was done, 
Edie could look up and see the bits of red 
and blue, and she called it a ‘‘gingham 
nest,’”’—Exchange. 


Little Millie’s papa and grandpapa were 
Republicans; and, as election drew near, 
they spoke of their opponents with ever- 
increasing warmth, never heeding Millie’s 
attentive ears and wondering eyes. One 
night, as the little maid was preparing for 
bed, she cast a fearful glance across the 
room, and whispered in a frightened little 
voice: ‘‘O mamma, I’m afraid to go to bed. 
I’m afraid there’s a Democrat in the closet.”’ 
Organizer. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND Dauccists, 
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New York Letter. 


The autumn, as if to make amends for the 
heat and discomfort of summer, lingers lov- 
ingly among us. If ever a season wooed the 
lover of nature away from duty and work, 
it is this, but instead it is the one season 
when the machinery of life is getting into 
running order. ‘There is a tension every- 
where which will soon relax and give place 
to the regular routine of winter, city life; 
but for the now there is the strained energy 
and the determination to overcome the in- 
clination born of summer relaxation. 

To New Yorkers, the Middle States Con- 
ference is holding a place of importance. 
The meetings begin November 8, in the after- 
noon or evening, and close on the evening of 
the roth. The conference, as I stated in my 
last letter, is to be held in the Harlem Church, 
and the programme is now quite fully pre- 
pared. 

On the afternoon of November 8 the 
Women’s Alliance was spoken of as the open- 
ing meeting. ‘This, however, is likely to be 
omitted. People coming from out of town 
will hardly have settled into place at that 
early date, and the home people have the 
Alliance with them always, and meetings 
hold no charm of novelty for them. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Slicer and 
Mr. Pierce will discuss “The Relation of the 
Age to the Church”’ and “the Relation of 
Church to the Age.” 

On the morning of the 9th business will 
begin at 9.30, following which Prof. Doan 
will speak upon ‘‘The Modern Content of 
Religion”; and it is hoped Prof. Adler and 
Dr. Brundage will discuss ‘‘The Truth 
about Social Conditions.” 

At noon Mr. Eliot will bring greetings 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
and at 12.20, preceding the luncheon, Miss 
Elizabeth Padgham will hold religious ser- 
vice. The subject for the afternoon will be 
“Nature and Reality of Lay Religion.” The 
different sub-divisions are: “Religious Loy- 
alty,’”’ “The Pew and the Pulpit,” ‘‘The Part 
of Professions in Social Betterment,’ and 
“Responsibility of Laity for Collective Re- 
ligion.”’ 

For the evening ‘‘ Missionary Motives and 
Methods” will, we hope, be treated by Mr. 
Gannett, Mr. Gilchrist, and Mr. Savage. 

On Friday a religious service will open 
the day’s work. Then ‘Problems of Re- 
ligion and Life,” under the heads of ‘‘Sources 
of our Own Religious Strength,” ‘‘Sources 
of Pulpit Power,’ ‘‘The Pastor’s Oppor- 
tunity,” ‘‘The Call to Come to Church,’ and 
“Week-time Factors in Church Efficiency,” 
will be discussed by Mr. Gannett, Mr. Sun- 
derland, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Eells, and Mr. 
Brown respectively. This meeting will close 
the conference. 

In marked contrast to this conference 
spirit is the spirit shown by the Federation 
of Churches, to be held also in our city next 
month. At that gathering Unitarians are 
to be barred from representation, unless a 
change of heart in the leaders takes place. 
This certainly is devoutly to be hoped for, 
not because, as Unitarians, we desire such 
men as Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and Hon. John D. Long and Dr. Samuel 
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A. Eliot to represent us, but because, as en- 
lightened people, we do not like to acknowl- 
edge that such narrowness of religious spirit 
still exists in this modern city. 

We may let the case rest on its own 
merit. Rev. Mr. Slicer has said a good 
word to the point, however. 

“Here,” says he, ‘‘is federation without 
federation. When unity is professed, it is 
strangely lacking. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of ours is unity. We stand for it, and 
advocate it always. It seems hardly worth 
while to federate, and have the attempt 
take on the aspect of a fake.” The New 
York Sun gives a goodly space to the sub- 
ject in its columns. Other papers also have 
taken up the matter. 

The installation of Mr. Robinson: occurred 
at Newburgh this week, and Mr. Slicer 
officiated. The future of the Newburgh 
church is very bright. And another church 
may dawn upon the Unitarian horizon be- 
fore long, although nothing but the test of 
popular feeling has been made so far. Still 
the test has met with encouraging success. 

At Flushing, that old rigid town, the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Alliance has long fanned the 
liberal spark upon the orthodox altar; and 
recently it was thought wise to hold a series 
of Sunday afternoon meetings in the town, 
to see just how many were interested in the 
project of forming a society. The meetings 
are set for the Sunday afternoons in October, 
at four o’clock, this hour making it possible 
for Manhattan and Brooklyn people to ride 
down to Flushing should they desire to do so. 
Prominent ministers have given their ser- 
vices, and at the last meeting seventy Flush- 
ingites proved their interest by their presence 
and a goodly collection. A few years ago 
this Unitarian movement would have failed 
undoubtedly. Flushing is not a new town in 
any sense of the word. Like Dickens’s well- 
known family it is as ‘‘old as the hills and 
far more respectable,’ and to find this 
breadth of view there almost reconciles us 
to the “Federation of Churches’”’ edict. 

The League Programme was placed in the 
hands of the printer yesterday. How simple 
and concise that little package of writing ap- 
pears! But I wonder if the audiences that 
listen to the several programmes ever thank 
the committee enough? 

The subject as stated in a former letter is, 
“Religions of the East and West.” 

Sub-divided, it appears, “The Religion 
of China.’ Rev. Merle St. C. Wright will be 
the speaker upon November 3, the first meet- 
ing of the League. 

In December ‘‘The Religion of Russia” 
has its place; and Mrs. Vera Jelihovski 
Johnston—a Russian by birth, an English- 
woman by marriage, and an American by adop- 
tion—will speak upon the subject from an in- 
ward knowledge. ‘‘The Religion of Japan” 
follows, the speaker not as yet named. 

The Flatbush society has begun its ser- 
vices with hopeful hearts. The little hall, 
in which it has worshipped in the past, has 
again been rented, and, until the church plan 
is further developed, the people will meet 
there. 

The Third Church, with Mr. Brundage in 
good health, is flourishing in all its branches 
and growing steadily. 
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The Conference at Atlantic City, dealing 
as it did with the divorce question, prompted 
Mr. Brundage, last Sunday, to speak further 
upon the theme. The discourse was brave 
and original, and might well be repeated in- 
tact. 

The Second Unitarian Society has had a 
new element in its pulpit lately. Some of 
the Western men who were visitors at the 
Conference supplied the pulpit most ably, 
Heretofore the Eastern States have been 
largely represented. 

It is to be hoped that before long the people 
of this church will feel that they can at last 
give their loyal support to a new minister. 

The church work, so uniquely represented 
by Mr. Chadwick, needs another broad, 
brave soul to carry it on. No other pulpit 
in the city holds precisely the same position 
that this one does; and the coming minister, 
whoever he may be, will certainly recognize 
this and feel a natural pride in undertaking 
the mission that the people will most earnestly 
support him in, 

Mr. Sprague, late Unitarian minister, is 
contemplating forming an ethical society 
in Brooklyn this winter, and will soon begin . 
a course of lectures as a preface to the plan. 
There was once a very strong ethical society 
in this borough. It was a city then, with 
Dr. Jones as its president. It will be in- 
teresting to see if Mr. Sprague can revive 
that lofty ideal which the old society always 
upheld in the community. i ee al 


Directors’ Report- 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
October 10. There were present Messrs. 
Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, and 
Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The records of the preceding meeting were 
read and accepted. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1905 ..s+.+eeseees eesevees $43,649.64 

From donations ..-. +... .+++4+ : 631.48 
Income of invested funds. 1,716.00 
Interest on bank deposits ... : . 58.50 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts...... 775.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

repaid on loans...-- +++ eeeseeeeeeees 235.00 
Books sold, etc. .0++ coes sesectevccvicese cece ____ 151.97 
$47,217.59 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes. .... sess eeeeeceeeseees $2,511.35 
Books, tracts, €tC..+.cec sees ccsecsee -ovee 1,804.43 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 1,081.7: 
Unitarian poe ge CRE FRE ee PES 195.7! 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loan to church ‘.<¢<jsss nu ses wacscxgs sete 1,000,00 

Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1905..-++sse+ eee 40,624.28 

$47,217.59 


The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts a 
sermon by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., 
entitled “The Real Presence of the Living 
God,’ and one by Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, entitled ‘““The Power of an Endless 
Life.” 

Upon report of the Committee on Publica- 
tion it was 

Voted, That the Association accepts, with grateful ac- 
knowledgments, from the Christian Register Association, 
the plates of the following tracts, from its series: ‘‘ What 
O'clock is it in Religion?” by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D., and “The Superstitious and the Rational View of 
the Atonement,” by Rev. James T. Bixby. 
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Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To appoint Robert J. Hutcheon to be a Perkins 
Fellow for the academic year 1905-06. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans had been made 
and no applications rejected since the last 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint President F. C. Southworth a di- 
rector of the Association, to be the representative of the 
Association at the meetings of the Western States Confer- 
ences, and to authorize the treasurer to pay the expenses 
of his journey. 

Voted, To approve for the eligible list of the trustees 
of the Hackley Schoo! the name of Dr. Charles H. Lever- 
more of Brooklyn. i 

Voted, To appoint Lewis G. Wilson lecturer on the 
Robert Charles Billings Foundation for the six months 
beginning Nov. r, 1905. 

Voted, To indorse the adoption of the Conditional Gift 
Plan, as embodied in the annexed form, and to authorize 
the president and treasurer to issue a circular describing 
the plan and offering its advantages to intending bene- 
factors. 

Voted, To refer to the Committee on Finance for con- 
sideration, and report the plans submitted by the president 
for the investment of the General Fund, and for the appli- 
cation to specific objects of the income of the trust funds 
held for special purposes. 

Voted, \n the interests of harmony and co-operation to 
request the executive board of the Women’s National 
Alliance to consider a realignment of the boundaries of 
the Home Missionary Departments, so that the Associa- 
tion and the Alliance shall have the same divisions and 
nomenclature. 

Voted, In case the Alliance agrees to such realignment, 
to create the Rocky Mountain Department, to contain the 
States of Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and the Prov- 
inces of Athabasca and Assiniboia. 


GrEorGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Adjourned. 


The WorcesterConference. 


The regular autumn session of the Worces- 
ter Couference was held with the Unitarian 
Society in Berlin on the evening of the 
1ith and the 12th of October. The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. George F. 
Pratt of Dorchester. His subject was, ‘‘Our 
Missionary Motive, and How to Express It.” 
The preacher emphasized the need of our 
telling to the world what we believe as liberal 
Christians. On Thursday morning a de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. 
William L. Walsh of Brookfield. He took 
for the text of his remarks the words ‘‘Ye 
are the salt of the earth,” and spoke of the 
threefold purpose of our coming together, 
first, to thank God; second, to put ourselves 
in the right spirit; and, third, to dedicate 
ourselves anew to the work of our churches. 

The subject before the conference was the 
following report and resolutions presented 
at the last meeting of the conference held 
in Barre, on the 11th of May, 1905 — 


As the basis of our consideration of this 
relation, we must think, first, of the fellow- 
ship of our.churches. It is not personal or 
ecclesiastical. We are a body of entirely 
independent societies, each one sufficient unto 
itself in the management of its affairs. We 
cannot make too much of our congregation- 
alism, or be too glad that we are not held 
together by any ecclesiastical yoke. 

The bond is a natural one, and therefore 
the strongest of all. We are drawn together 
by our affinities: we are the same kind of 
people in our way of looking at things, in 
our sense of what is important in the one 
organization, in our aims and endeavors, 
and, when we meet, as on this occasion, we 
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feel that we belong together. Ours is a 
common interest, our aims are directed by 
the same truths, our hearts touched by the 
same hopes and emotions, and our powers 
and efforts directed to the same ends. Our 
fellowship is not the cohesion of so many 
separate units: it is the melting together 
of similar elements into a new body, the 
same, only larger. It is not a mechanical 
unit, but a spiritual union. 

Take our ministerial association as a sample 
of this fact, for it is the essence of this con- 
ference. It is free, yet closely bound, a 
real band of men who stand in the closest 
possible sympathy, the more delightful and 
helpful because it is to forward our interest. 

So it is among our churches. What hap- 
pens to one, happens in a real sense to all. 
In every instance of good fortune we are all 
glad, and every instance of hardship or mis- 
fortune is felt by all. 

So on the other hand, if one of our churches 
is weak and unable alone to bear its burden, 
we are not indifferent. We feel that it con- 
cerns us all. If one of our churches is with- 
out a minister, and is unable to obtain one, 
and in consequence is weak both in courage 
and influence, that is a matter which directly 
affects our common welfare. The cause 
which we have at heart is weakened to that 
extent; and, while it is none of our business 
to meddle with affairs which we are not called 
upon to manage, we cannot but wish to ex- 
press our interest. 

That, I take it, is what our Worcester 
fellowship means to us. It is more than a 
vague sense that we are co-operating in the 
same work. There is an intimate personal 
quality about it that makes us alive to 
the fortunes of the individual churches. 
The general denominational bond becomes 
stronger and more intense in this smaller 
circle. 

Now that feeling, which is often unex- 
pressed for want of opportunity, should have 
some clear way of expressing itself. The fa- 
miliar sentiments of love and affection and 
sympathy are the ones we most need to have 
repeated. Personally we could not exist 
unless these things were said to us either by 
word or symbol. I do not see that it is differ- 


ent in our conference. If a church has all 
that it can do and perhaps a little more, just 
to keep going, what is more depressing than 
to feel that no one cares much whether it 
lives or dies; or what would serve more to 
animate it and put heart into its efforts than 
just the assurance that the rest of the family 
group of churches know of its difficulties 
and appreciated the earnestness and spirit 
of sacrifice it manifested? What could be 
more grateful and helpful to a struggling 
parish than such a consciousness as that? I 
believe it would be well if our conference, in 
addition to the good influence of these reg- 
ular meetings, could do something to deepen 
the feeling that we stand side- by side with 
the warmest desires to be helpful to each 
other. I believe that as a body there is no 
help we could give to a brave-hearted little 
society that would count for so much. First, 
because it is the vitalizing kind, and then 
because all lesser kinds of help would come 
naturally out of it. 

This is the conception of the relation of 
the conference as a whole to the churches 
which comprise it, which led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee called the Missionary 
Council. What now may this committee 
wisely do to carry out the wishes of the con- 
ference? 

ist. It will be the living medium for the 
expression of those sentiments of fraternal 
interest and good will. Its message is not 
told by a good-natured individual alone, but 
of the whole body in whose name it speaks. 
Its words of sympathy and cheer will carry 
weight and meaning. 

2d. It will be in a favorable position to 
take friendly counsel with those requiring 
assistance. It can make inquiries without 
exciting the feelings that it is prying into 
matters that do not belong toit. It will not 
come as a Stranger or officer in the attitude 
of a critic, but will be known as a friend. It 
can thus keep in loving touch with the so- 
ciety, and at short range be able to help 
solve its problems. 

3d. It will encourage every society to have 
a minister of its own if possible. When that 
is not possible, and where two societies are 
near enough to each other to be served by 
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one minister, and can be so served without 
detriment to the life of either, it will be ready 
to urge that course. But that there should 
be a minister in charge is a firm necessity. 
A strong church may get along for a time 
without serious loss, but for a weak church 
to be long without a minister is ruinous. The 
interest of the people becomes languid, the 
attendance declines, the resources diminish, 
and the influence of the church in the com- 
munity is sure to be small. 

4th. The committee, knowing the cir- 
cumstances and resources of the society to 
be aided, will have a clear understanding of 
how such aid is needed for the support of a 
minister. It shall report to the directors of 
the conference its conclusions and recom- 
mendations in any particular case. 

5th. The directors of the conference shall 
confer with the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and recommend the needed 
appropriation. It is not desired to dupli- 
cate missionary agencies, or in any way to 
hinder or usurp the functions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Just the oppo- 
site is our desire. We recognize that the 
American Unitarian Association is the mis- 
sionary agent of our churches. Our sole aim 
is to co-operate with it, and as far as we may, 
by information and advice, add to its efh- 
ciency. It is only presumed that we who 
are on the ground and conversant with the 
facts, should know the kind and amount of 
aid needed better than the national officers 
who necessarily labor under the disadvantage 
of being at a distance, and of having too many 
cases to consider to go into the details of any 
one. We say again that we desire the closest 
co-operation with the American Unitarian 
Association and would deprecate the 1m- 
pression that we are in any way working 
against it or making a criticism of its spirit or 
methods. 

6th. If the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is unable to make the whole of the needed 
appropriation in any particular case, then 
the directors of the conference may give such 
supplemental assistance as is deemed nec- 
essary, in so far as they have means for that 
purpose, these payments to be made from 
the treasury of the conference or from sub- 
scriptions for that object. 


[Resolutions and discussion will follow next 
week. ] 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emtty B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to xr. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


“Scenes in Bookland.” 


The chairman or some member of the Fair 
Committee will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, any day next week. 

The fair will open at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th, will be 
open from ten to ten each day through to 
Saturday, when it will close at six. ‘This is 
to enable our friends from a distance to 
come Friday, spend the night, and then en- 
joy a little of the fair. 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Unitarian Association and the National 
Alliance, ‘‘Scenes in Bookland” is to be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, in Channing Hall, 
the Alliance Room, and the Y. P. R. U. 
Room. 

Music will be a special feature during the 
fair, 
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The Wooing of Wistaria, by Onoto Watana, 
is the book chosen for our Japanese Tea 
Room. A great deal of help is needed in 
preparing this room, and the committee will 
be grateful for the offer of waitresses, cos- 
tumes, decorations, and cake. Please ad- 
dress the Tea Room chairman, Miss Mar- 
garet Endicott, 16 Broadway, Beverly, 
Mass. 

The object of the Buying Committee is to 
purchase articles for those people who are 
unable to attend the fair. Kindly send 
money and directions, on or before October 
25 26, and 27, to Miss Maude L. Young, 
Chairman, 4 Ocean Street, Dorchester, Mass., 
or 25 Beacon Street, Room 11, Boston, Mass. 

As it is nearing the time of the ‘‘fair,” 
the committee wishes to announce that all 
articles will be gladly received at 25 Beacon 
Street by Miss Mallie J. Floyd, chairman. 
If articles are sent for special tables, please 
mark them. 

The chairman of the “Flower Table’’ is 
Miss Emily J. Cline. 

The ‘‘Mystery Table” is to be in charge of 
the Hale Union of Newton Centre. Helpful 
suggestions or articles for the “grab” will 
be gratefully received by the chairman or 
assistant chairman. Address all correspond- 
ence to Miss Marguerite Fellows, chairman, 
Homer Street, Newton Centre, Mass., or 
Miss Alice Smith, Beacon Street, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

The Household Table is to represent ‘In 
Old New England.” Household articles of 
any kind will be very acceptable. All those 
who would like to help on this table will 
please send in their names and addresses, 
also stating the day on which they prefer 
to help. Address the chairman, Miss Mary 
G. Stone, 29 Woolson Street, Mattapan, 
Mass. 

The national officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will receive informally the 
delegates from the various Unions on Friday 
evening, October 27, from 7.30 to 9 P.M. 
You are all cordially invited to attend. 


Boston FEDERATION HospiTaLity Commi’- 
TEE. 

Following the plan adopted at the fair of 
1903, the Boston Federation extends its 
hospitality to helpers at the tables who 
come from such a distance that they will 
find it inconvenient to return home each 
night. Delegates and helpers who may wish 
to avail themselves of this opportunity will 
be provided with accommodations on ap- 
plying to Mr. O. A. McMurdie, 2 Barry Park, 
Dorchester. 

Please be sure to give the dates on which 
you will attend (whether one night or all 
three) ; also state the tables at which you are 
to assist; and whether you wish to be alone 
or with others. 

Friends and members of the Federation 
who may be able to offer the hospitality of 
their homes, either for one or for all three 
nights (October 25, 26, 27), will greatly assist 
the committee by sending their names and 
addresses with instructions as to reaching 
their homes, and a statement whether they 
can entertain more than one delegate, to 
Mr. O. A, McMurdie, 2 Barry Park, Dor- 
chester, 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Head Sources. 


Not least among the opening activities 
of church life at this season is the cause of 
the Sunday-school. I am _ receiving con- 
stantly reports of the resumption of meet- 
ings by Sunday-school Unions. Ten years 
ago such a feature was almost absent from 
our autumn programmes. For instance, 
at Alameda, Cal., the “‘Bay Conference 
of Sunday-school Workers’”’ has started in. 
Rev. Mr. Wilbur and associates are giving 
regular instruction on definite topics for the 
benefit of teachers. Then, coming back to 
the East, we find the “Universalist Sabbath 
School Union” beginning once more its vig- 
orous sessions. The first meeting occurred 
this week in Boston, where ‘‘Superintendent’s 
Work” was considered by several speakers. 
Half-way across the continent, at Chicago, 
the well-known Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools starts afresh, this time at Lincoln 
Centre, with the discussion of a vital subject. 
These and many similar movements are the 
result of a decided need on the part of Sun- 
day-school workers for mutual counsel and 
inspiration. It is certain they will do good. 

Another pleasant symptom, indicating the 
general healthy condition of Sunday-school 
matters, is a project, on the part of some 
ministers, to hold neighborhood meetings to 
consider the welfare of the Sunday-school. 
This is kindling a fire on one’s own hearth- 
stone, the light and heat of which ought to 
be beneficial. As already announced, the 
“Boston Sunday School Union” opened at a 
new church home, the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets. This organization is one of the best 
witnesses to continuous and successful effort 
on the part of Unitarians. One Unitarian 
minister, indeed, declares it is the best 
specimen. The ‘Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston’”’ is twenty-three years old, 
and it was never in better health and in live- 
lier spirit than now. Any Sunday-school 
worker who fails to take advantage of its 
membership makes a great mistake. 

The chief value of a Sunday-school Union 
is to supply the head sources of information 
and inspiration. A Sunday-school teacher 
working alone grows exhausted. ‘The avail- 
able material becomes scant, and what should 
be a pleasure in the class turns into a burden, 
Discussions, conferences, addresses, these and 
other similar agencies refresh the mind. 
They start new ideas, and, above all, rekindle 
courage. If this is true of Sunday-school 
gatherings, so is it true also of suggestive 
books on religion and morals. They re- 
plenish the fountain-head of a teacher’s out- 
look, purpose, and general spirit. It is all 
wrong for a teacher to read only those books 
which relate solely to the lessons. ‘There 
must be a larger, richer contributing stream, 

There are such books, old and new. Let 
the Sunday-school teacher make intimate 
friends of them. Among the new ones is 
the volume, just out, “Life More Abundant,” 
by Henry Wood, an author known for his 
progressive thought. The sub-title of his 
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book is ‘Scriptural Truth in Modern Appli- 
cation.”’ 
smaller drawings can be made. Here is the 
large view embracing the entire landscape 
of special teachings. A keynote, as it 
were, by which the teacher can pitch his 
whole work. Let me again mention in this 
connection Professor’s Coe “‘Education in 
Religion and Morals.’’ The very latest 
message is ‘The Child and- Religion,’ a 
volume of several essays, edited by Thomas 
Stephens. They contain a variety of ap- 
proaches on the great subject of religious 
education. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the First Parish in 
Milton, on Wednesday, Nov. 1. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Boston 
on Monday, October 30. Luncheon at one 
o'clock. The speakers and the place will 
be announced in next week’s Register. 


The Thirty-first Annual Conference of 
Unitarian and Independent Churches in 
Illinois, and the dedication of the new church 
building at Alton, Ill, will take place on 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, October 20, 
30, and 31. Rev. John Day will give the ser- 
mon on Sunday, and through the week 
addresses will be made by Rev. Messrs. F. C. 
Southworth, W. M. Backus, G. R. Dodson, 
F. V. Hawley, G. R. Gebauer, W. H., Puls- 
ford, Mrs. E. N. Delano, Mrs. W. H. Davis, 
Rey. E A. Horton, and others. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held at the Lenox Avenue Church, 
New York, beginning the afternoon of No- 
vember 8, with a meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, and will con- 
tinue through Wednesday evening, all day 
Thursday, and the morning of Friday. 
Topics to be discussed: ‘“The Modern Church 
and the Modern Time,” ‘‘Sociological Aspects 
of Religion,” ““How make the Church Worth 
While: The Layman’s Point of View,” 
“Missionary Motives and Methods,’ and 
“Some Parish Problems.” 


The next session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be on Wednesday, October 
25, at the First Parish Church in Waltham. 
The meeting will open at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The subject for the afternoon 
will be the recent session of the National 
Conference. Supper will be served by the 
entertaining church. The evening session 
will begin at 7.15, and the subject will be 
“Religion and Life.” Four speakers will 
deal with separate topics in fifteen-minute 
addresses. The topics are: “Personal Re- 
ligion,” “Worshipping Together,” “Organized 
Effort,” and “The Missionary Spirit.” 


Meetings. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston held the first meeting of its twenty- 
third season in the parlors of the South 


Here is the map on which the, 
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Congregational Church on Monday evening, 
October 16. After the social hour and 
supper, the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of 
Wollaston, and all joined in a short devo- 
tional service. The secretary’s report was 
read and accepted, and the treasurer’s re- 
port was read, accepted, and ordered to be 
placed on file. Mrs. Beatley offered reso- 
lutions on the death of Mr. J. O. Norris, a 
former president of the Union; and it was 
voted that they be accepted, placed on file, 
and a copy be sent to the family of the de- 
ceased. Rey. Edward Cummings gave a 
hearty welcome to the Union on behalf of 
the South Congregational Church. The 
Union signified, by a rising vote of thanks, 
its appreciation of the free use of the church. 
Rey. E. A. Horton, in a few remarks, em- 
phasized the growing importance and recog- 
nition which religious education and Sun- 
day-school work are receiving in the public 
mind. On motion of Mr. Burt, it was voted 
to send by Mr. Horton the cordial greetings 
of the Union to the Western Sunday School 
Conference. 

The subject of the evening was then in- 
troduced,—‘‘A Consulting Sunday-school Ex- 
pert.” The first speaker was Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord of Providence. With untrained 
volunteer teachers in our Sunday-schools, 
the need of expert advice on many perplex- 
ing matters involved in religious instruc- 
tion of the young is apparent as well as 
urgent. The ministers themselves, through 
defects in divinity school curricula, have 
received no special training in this di. 
tection. In religious, no less than in secu- 
lar, education is there need of a professional 
“superintendent of schools.” The Sunday- 
school expert should be a person of not merely 
theory, but of experience, in his particular 
line, whose duty it should be to strengthen 
weak schools, develop the teaching material, 
reorganize when necessary, oversee the 
cutriculum, and give expert advice on all 
difficult points. Such a person might be 
engaged by a united number of churches in 
a large city or a neighborhood. His resi- 
dence in the locality in which he works is 
essential that he may know his superintend- 
ents, go in and out among the teachers and 
classes, know the teachers, the children, and 
the parents. His effect on the volunteer 
workers in the Sunday-school would be to 
develop greater need for a greater number of 
workers, and to increase the value of the work 
by enlivening, encouraging, inspiring. 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree 
continued the subject. He thought that 
much help could be given by a visiting 
Sunday-school expert, “an able, serious 
man,’ who should be a “lecturer and demon- 
strator on the theory and practice of relig- 
ious education.” He might give courses of 
lectures, including demonstrations, on the use 
of manuals, methods of teaching, organiza- 
tion, discipline and order, the service of 
worship, and general addresses to parents 
on the subject of religious education. By 
giving courses of lectures at various central 
places, all the schools in turn, during the 
time of his stay, could have his services. 
His business would be not to dictate, but to 
counsel, to study the situation and evolve 
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the best scheme for that locality. Mr. 
Griffin, inclosing, emphasized the fact that, 
when a united demand for such professional 
advice became urgent, ways and means for 
meeting it would speedily follow. People 
only need to be really convinced of the im- 
portance of a thing to provide for it. 

From the floor Mr. Putnam of Lexington 
cordially approved of the suggestions made, 
and volunteered the financial support of 
his own school if an undertaking of this 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Cooking Made Easy.— Many improvements in 
ranges that interest all housewives. It is said that no 
housekeeper in New England thinks of buying a new 
range without :first considering the famous Glenwood, 
with which is associated the well-known phrase, ‘‘ Glen- 
wood Ranges Make Cooking Easy.”’ 

Until these ranges were made, nobody ever dreamed 
that an asbestos-lined oven could make such a difference 
in baking. The oven has two shelves, which may be ad- 
justed at several different heights, just a little way from 
the oven bottom, or nearly to the top, giving the oven 
twice the room of other ranges. The broiler door swings 
downward, entirely out of the way of the hand that holds 
the broiler, removing that old danger of burning the 
knuckles on the edge of the door. The oven damper rod 
is in plain sight on top of the stove and directly over the 
damper, and is so short that it cannot warp or burn out. 
The ash-pan is large and roomy, having a strong, well- 
balanced handle for carrying, and is most carefully fitted 
to the hearth on all sides, which prevents the distressing 
nuisance of ashes falling around the sides and accumulat- 
ing beneath, always experienced with a loese-fitting pan. 
The Glenwood oven heat regulator regulates the heat so 
plain and accurately that even the experienced house- 
keeper soon learns its value and depends on it entirely. 

For more than a quarter of a century the Glenwood 
range has been a household word throughout New Eng- 
land, and to-day more Glenwoods are made and sold 
than any other make. It is acknowledged that the finish 
of Glenwood castings is unequalled, and this can be 
partly understood when it is considered that no workman 
at the foundry of this company can afford to mould an 
imperfect casting, as each piece of casting bears the 
number of the workman who made it. In case anything is 
wrong, the blame is thus easily placed. For some time 
past the interesting statement has been published by the 
makers of the Glenwood range that “ every seven minutes 
in the day a new Glenwood is made and sold.” 

At one of the Glenwood stores in Boston an old Glen- 
wood range has been on exhibition for the past few 
months which has avery interesting history. It was pur- 
chased twenty-three years ago by Mr. Alfred S. Ives of 
Salem, Mass., and has been in constant use since that 
time until about a year ago, when it was exchanged for a 
modern Glenwood. Nota single warp or crack appears, 
and it is apparently as good as the day it was purchased. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, Mass., 23d ult., by Rev. John H. Holmes 
of Dorchester, Rev. John F. Malick, pastor of the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, Littleton, and Miss 
Eleanor S. Laine of Littleton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St, Terminal. 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


TRAINED NURSE desires to travel with a 
patient. Address E. L. F., Christian Register, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 

A TENOR developed, resonant, and of musical 
quality. The advertiser hopes by this 

method to locate with an advanced-thinking church. 

Please address TENOR, The Christian Register, 272 Con- 

gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


seeks a quartette opening. Good range 
and reader. The voice is young, well 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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kind was inaugurated. Mr. Shurtleff of 
Chelmsford thought that one of the greatest 
benefits of an expert would be his intelligent 
advocacy before parents and church members 
of the claims of the Sunday-school to their 
cordial and helpful support. Mrs. Beatley 
of Boston, seconding the general ideas ad- 
vanced, believed that we needed only a little 
more courage to embark upon such a pioneer 
enterprise 

The meeting adjourned at 8.45. 
Stebbins, Secretary. 


Edna 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward H. Barrett: The little 
church at Bath is sorrowing over the loss of 
a valued minister in the resignation of Rev. 
E. H. Barrett, to accept a call to Buda, Ill. 
But they are stanchly holding the fort, 
and conducting themselves a good guild 
meeting when no minister is present to 
preach. On October 11 Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Dougall of Franklin addressed an interested 
group of the faithful ones, who are doing 
splendid service in the cause of reverent 
liberal thought. The church in Bath is 
thoroughly alive, though small in numbers, 
and well deserves the support of the stronger 
churches of the denomination. 


Cuicaco, ILny.—Third Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The new pipe organ 
was dedicated Sunday, October 8, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, in the presence of 
a congregation completely filling the audi- 
torium. A half-hour recital by Miss Deal 
began an order of service which was thor- 
oughly appreciated. The regular choir, 
composed of eighteen young people from 
the church, took a leading part. Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley of Unity Church was the speaker, 
and Mr. Weil made the prayer of dedication. 
The organ itself is dedicated free of debt, 
and the few bills incurred in setting it in 
place are practically pledged. ‘The total 
cost is about $3,000, of which Mr. Carnegie 
gave $1,000, and friends of the church several 
hundred more, the congregation raising the 
balance. 


Dover, Mass.—The people of Dover, many 
of them, were pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, who recently spent 
several weeks with his son, the pastor of the 
First Parish. Mr. Douthit was impressed 
with the vigorous life of the parish and the 
promise for the future. He addressed a large 
gathering of the members of the Temperance 
Union and others in the town hall on Sunday 
evening, preached in the First Parish meet- 
ing-house one Sunday, and on another con- 
ducted the service of communion very im- 
pressively. Learning that the day before 
his departure was the seventy-first anni- 
versary of his birth, a score of friends sur- 
prised the occupants of the pastor’s home by 
coming with mysterious baskets and boxes 
to spend the evening. Mr. Douthit, Sr., 
told the company some interesting things 
about his missionary work, and, after re- 
freshments were served, Mr. C. S. Bean, on 
behalf of those assembled, presented him a 
lasting token of their interest. Mr. Douthit 
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expects to remain for a time at the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Sanatorium before returning 
to Illinois. 


KenosHa, Wis.—Rev. Florence Buck: A 
fine church is to be erected here as a memorial 
to Rev. Henry M. Simmons, who died re- 
cently in Minnesota. It is in large part 
a tribute of Z. G. Simmons to the memory 
of a friend, as only his gifts make the church 
a possibility. The plan came as a surprise 
to members of the congregation. For some 
time the Unitarian society here has been 
gaining in strength, but it is still small. 
Mr. Simmons proposes that a church be 
built to cost not less than $20,000, of which 
the congregation shall raise $5,000. It is 
to be of stone and of modern construction, 
and will be erected on the site of the present 
edifice. It is the plan of the trustees to 
have the building ready for dedication by 
October, 1906. Rev. Henry M. Simmons 
was formerly pastor here; and, while Z. G. 
Simmons was not related to him, there was 
a strong friendship between the two. 


LittLeTon, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. M. 8. Buckingham: On Tuesday even- 
ing, October 10, a company of happy people 
celebrated the twenty-first annual meeting 
of this parish. A good supper was served, 
and the various reports of the officers showed 
the society making good progress and be- 
coming more and more a strong element of 
good in this thriving town. Gen. George T. 
Cruft presided, with his happy faculty of 
making all wheels move smoothly, and Rev. 
H. C. McDougall of Franklin and his wife 
were guests of the parish. Several addresses 
were made, and through all there ran the 
feeling of satisfaction with the present out- 
look of the parish. Both pastor and people 
are to be congratulated upon the promising 
condition of the society. 


LOWELL, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles T. Billings: During the summer 
the interior of the church has been redeco- 
rated. The terra-cotta of the columns has 
given way to ivory white, the tint of the 
walls is ashes of roses, the ceiling has been 
done in white and gray, and a rich red car- 
pet running beside white pews gives the 
needed tone of warmth and color. The 
church is much lighter, the lines of its fine 
proportions more delicately and distinctly 
emphasized, and the effect of the whole is 
beautiful and satisfactory. It is a fitting 
inspiration to the work the church can do. 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Herbert Mott: On her 
retirement, after half a century’s devoted 
and efficient service in the cause of the Sun- 
day-school of the church in Nashua, Miss 
Henrietta Prescott has been unanimously 
elected superintendent emeritus. Resolu- 
tions were passed expressing the love and 
esteem in which she is held by every member 
of the school. 


NorWELL, Mass.—First Church: Sunday, 
October 15, the church, which has been re- 
carpeted and newly fitted with cushions, 
was reopened. By a happy circumstance 
the day was almost exactly coincident with 
the dedication of the building seventy-five 
years before, Oct. 13, 1830. Rev. William 
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Channing Brown preached earnestly, making 
splendid use of Rev. Samuel Deane’s dedica- 
tion sermon, which is indeed a treasure. 


Personal. 


Rev. R. R. Shippen preached for his son 
in Dorchester, Mass., the 15th inst. He and 
his wife will sail by the Romanic, of the White 
Star Line, irom Boston on the 28th inst., to 
spend the winter in Italy. 


Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, returned 
from Europe last Saturday after a very 
stormy passage on the Arabic. While abroad 
he attended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Thinkers and Workers held in 
Geneva, and also visited our Unitarian 
fellow-workers in Hungary. He returns in 
perfect health and full of spirit for the work 
of the ensuing year. 


During the past few years great changes 
have been wrought in machine-shop equip- 
ment. A good deal of significance is con- 
tained in the remark of an old mechanic: 
“JT have had to learn over my trade three 
times, and I’m too old to learn it again.” 


Ostrich one 
and Boas.... 


DYED, CLEANSED 
and CURLED, and 


Old Ostrich Feathers 


MADE NEW 


By the Addition of New 
Tops which we Furnish 
Feathers curled while you wait without remov- 


ing from Hat. A fullline of Plumes, Pompoms 
and Boas carried in stock. 


H. Methot 
Ostrich Feather Co. 


53 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 
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FOR GOVERNOR 
CHARLES W. BARTLETT 


His Election will convince Congress that Massachusetts is in Earnest 
in its Demand for Free Hides, Coal, Iron Ore, Lumber, and Wood Pulp 


Charles W. Bartlett, citizen, soldier, advocate, was 
born in Boston Aug. 12,1845. His parents removed 
to East Cambridge a few years later, where he at- 
tended the public schools. At the age of eleven he 
was a pupil of the Putnam Grammar School and 
much interested in his studies; but he was com- 
pelled to give up his school, and go with his parents, 
who removed to a farm in the town of Lee, N.H 
where the educational advantages were not equal to 
those of Cambridge. : ; 

However, the boy was possessed with a desire to 
secure an education, and what time could be spared 
from the many duties he found to perform upon a 
rocky farm, he attended the district school of Lee. 
There are still living in New Hampshire 

uite a number of people who knew Gen. 
Bartlett at this period of his career, and 
who tell with pride of the efforts of a 
dutiful son to aid his parents in getting a 
living on a vented farm, while at the same 
time striving to secure an education. It is 
related by one who knows the early life of 
Gen. Bartlett that he was an omnivorous 
reader, devoting the long winter evenings 
after the farm work was completed to care- 
ful study and reading of such books ashe 
could secure. It was in that New Hamp- 
shire home, devoid of everything but the 
barest necessities, that the successful ad- 
voeate of to-day grounded himself in the 
rudiments of law and history. He was a 
ood farmer and a good student, and the 

bits of early life imposed upon him by a 
lack of wealth and opportunity make him 
thorough in all he does, perfectly frank, 
open, and honest. : 

Determined to secure an education, op- 
portunity came to attend for two short 
terms a small academy at Andover, N.H. 
While enjoying this (to him) great privi- 
lege of attending an academy, he continued 
his studies in private. It was his great 
‘good fortune at this time to form the ac- 
quainteace of Jeremiah Smith, at present 
a professor at the Harvard Law School. 
Prof. Smith had graduated from Harvard, 
and was living at the Hale farm, near the 
home of Mr. Bartlett. He interested him- 
self in the Bartlett boy, encouraged him to 
study, and aided him in many ways, par- 
ticularly by hearing him recite the lessons 
learned. : 

The pinch of poverty was unceasing, 
however, and as the season grew more suit- 
able for farming than for study, young 
Bartlett was compelled to relinquish his 
studies and go to work as a bread winner. 
He worked as a laborer in a crew that 
travelled about the State compressing hay 
into bales. This was hard work, and the 
hours were from daylight to dark; but two 
months of such labor enabled him to accu- 
mulate money with which to assist. in his 
education. 

At the breaking out of the war he was 
about sixteen years of age, and he was ex- 
tremely anxious to join his schoolboy com- 
rades and enlist; but, being an only son, 
he could not secure the consent of his pa- 
rents, and at this time could not go to the 
front. Later, however, he secured the con- 
sent of his father, and he promptly left the 
New Hampshire home, went to Boston, and en- 
listed as a private in Company A, 5th Massachusetts 
Regiment. He served his term of service, and was 
mustered out in November, 1864. 

When he returned home from the war, he resumed 
his studies at the academy at Andover, N.H., where 
some boyish prank brought him into conflict with 
the academy authorities, which resulted in his leaving 
the school. With a determination characteristic of 
the man, the boy was more than ever desirous of se- 
curing an education, and without saying 2 word to 
any one, he went to Dartmouth College, and there 
took the entrance examinations. One of the pany 
branches in which he was examined he never studied, 
but it was here that his great reading and retentive 
memory came to his aid, and not only in this par- 
ticular branch, but in all others, he successfully 


passed the examination. He learned in the month 
of June of his success with his examinations. Then 
arose the momentous problem of providing the neces- 
sary money to defray his expenses. Inspired with 
a worthy ambition, he sought work to earn the 
money. The best thing obtainable was employment 
as a laborer with a bridge builder. He accepted the 
opportunity gladly, and was put to work with other 
men at the dangerous work of building a cofferdam. 
He continued in the employ of the bridge builder 
until the college year opened in September. With 


the money thus earned young Bartlett entered Dart- 
mouth College, and managed to get along until the 
winter vacation came. 


In those days it was customary to permit deserv- 
ing students to leave college to teach for brief periods 
country schools throughout New England. Avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity to replenish his de- 
pleted funds, he went to Truro; Mass., and there in 
that section of the ol@ Cape Cod town known as 
Hogsback, young Bartlett made his first appearance 
as a school teacher. He was successful in his teach- 
ing, and with the money accumulated he went back 
to Dartmouth College for the spring term. 

After completing his studies at college that spring 
he went into the hay fields as a laborer, and followed 
the harvest from the lowlands to the uplands. With 
the money earned he went to college for the fall 
term, later returning to Cape Cod to teach a brief 
term at Wellfleet. his was a rather peculiar school, 
in that it was made up principally of those healthy 


young Cape Codders who passed most of the year in 
deep sea fishing, returning home for a brief period 
in winter. There were between fifty and sixty of 
them, and they were a studious, well-behaved lot, 
and seemed to realize that it was important that they 
should make the most of their scant educational 
opportunities. 

From Wellfleet Bartlett returned to college for 
another term, when an urgent request came for a 
teacher to take charge of a school in which the pupils 
had been running things to suit themselves. The 
president of the college sent word that he had two 
men, either of whom was capable of undertaking the 
task.. One of them was Gen. Bartlett, and the other 
was Judge Maynard, now of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. Gen. Bartlett was 
sent out to take charge of the school, and, 
asin almost all his undertakings, he was 


successful. This school was at South Gard- 
ye Mass. Later he again taught at Well- 
eet. 


While in college Gen. Bartlett was a 
member of the D. K. E. fraternity. After 
he graduated from college in the class of 
69, he received a proposition to teach the 
high school at Salmon Falls, N.H. There 
had been considerable trouble, and one 
term had been broken up. He took charge 
of the school, and taught it peaceably. 

In the meantime at every opportunity he 
had been studying law, and soon after 
completing his college course he entered 
the Albany, N.Y., law school. He com- 
pleted the course, and was admitted to the 
bar of New York in 1871. 

Gen. Bartlett returned to his New Hamp- 
shire home and entered into a law partner- 
ship with Samuel M. Wheeler of Dover, N.H. 
He remained there two years, and then 
started for New York City by way of Bos- 
ton. When he arrived in Boston he met 
a friend with whom he had business tran- 
sactions in New Hampshire, who wanted 
him to take charge of some legal matters 
in Boston. Gen. Bartlett demurred, say- 
ing he had no office or facilities for work, 
and was on his way to New York. He 
was induced to call at the office of N. B. 
Bryant, an attorney, and explain the sit- 
uation to him. Mr. Bryant very gener- 
ously gave Gen. Bartlett a desk in his office, 
and invited him to remain just as long 
as he wished. The result was that Gen. 
Bartlett occupied that desk for thirteen 
years. 

Gen. Bartlett is the senior member of the 
firm of Bartlett & Anderson, one of the 
most prominent and successful law firms of 
Boston. He is a past commander of John 
A. Andrew Post 15, G. A. R., and resides in 
Dorchester with his wife. He has been a 
member of the Suffolk County Bar Associa- 
tion since it was founded, and is a member 
of the Curtis Club, the Taylor Club, and the 
New Hampshire Club, and is president of 
the Dartmouth Educational Association 
and a member of other Dartmouth alumni 
associations. He is a man of simple habits, 
loves horses, baseball, football; but his 
greatest enjoyment he secures from his 
home life. 

Gen. Charles W. Bartlett is an ideal man 
for the honorable position of Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. He is scrupulously honest and fear- 
less. He would represent in the executive office the 
interests of the whole people. Special interests ask- 
ing favors at the expense of the people would receive 
no consideration. He is an advocate of reciprocal 
trade duties with all countries, and with Canada in 
particular. He believes in a revision of the tariff to 
meet the requirements of the welfare of our New 
England industries. He has the confidence of the 
business interests, is trusted by the farmer, and the 
workingmen will find in him a true friend. 

Voters of Massachusetts are urged to cast’ their 
ballot for Charles W. Bartlett, and thus emphasize 
the appeal to Congress for relief from the tariff bur- 
den which threatens to crush the life out of indus- 
trial New England. 


“ For the benefit of Massachusetts industries, I believe that Congress should place upon the free list hides, coal, iron ore, lum- 
ber, and wood pulp, and that duties upon manufactured and other articles be reduced wherever possible. 1 am also convinced 
that reciprocal trade treaties should be made by this country with Canada and other nations.””— CHARLES W. BARTLETT. 
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Pleasantries. 


When Alexander asked his aunt 

What grew on an electric plant, 

She answered, with some haste I fear, 

“Why, currents, I suppose, my dear.” 
—Sunset Magazine. 


“Tm not going to that female barber shop 
again. There’s a rude girl there, don’t you 
know.” ‘‘What did she say?” ‘Why, she 
looked at my mustawsh and awsked me 
if I would have it sponged off or rubbed in.” 


A teacher in a Southern school tells of 
meeting a shiny-faced little ragamuffin on the 
college campus one day. She said, “Well, 
my little man, what’s your name, please?’ 
The miniature Hottentot pulled off his tat- 
tered hat and replied, ‘‘Dey calls me Pete, 
missis, but my maiden name’s Moses.”’ 


On one occasion, when Prof. Charles Cope- 
land was well along in a lecture, he was in- 
terrupted by three students, who made 
rather an unceremonious entrance into the 
room. Without a word he calmly surveyed 
the tardy trio. ‘Indeed,’ he continued, 
turning to his auditors with a sardonic 
smile, “it has been truly said that all Gaul 
is divided into three parts.” 


A good many years ago, when Worsdworth 
was poet laureate of England, a worthy 
Cumberland yeoman walked many miles, 
in response to widely scattered notices, to 
hear the “poet laureate’”’ address a meeting. 
When he discovered who held the high- 
sounding title, he left the hall in indignation. 
“°Twas nobbut old Wadsworth o’ Rydal, 
efter aw!’ he said scornfully, on his return 
to his family. 


When Alexis Caswell was president of 
Brown University, a student by the name 
of Betterly came to him one day. After 
conversing with him a moment upon the 
object of his visit the president asked him 
his name, and, upon being told, said jovially, 
“Your name would be better without the 
last syllable, wouldn’t it?” ‘‘Yes,” replied 
the student, with a laugh; ‘‘and wouldn’t 
yours be as well without the C?” 


A good Highland minister was endeavor- 
ing to steer a boat-load of ladies to a landing- 
place on one of the Highland lochs. A 
squall was bursting, and the steering was 
difficult, when one of the girls annoyed him 
by jumping up and calling out anxiously, 
“Oh, where are we going to?” “If you do 
not sit down and keep still, my young leddy,”’ 


said the minister pilot, darkly, ‘‘that will | MilkS 


verra much depend on how you were brought 
up.” 

This is how the editor of a paper in Peking, 
China, declines a manuscript: ‘Illustrious 
brother of the sun and moon! Look upon 
the slave who rolls at thy feet, who kisses 
the earth before thee, and demands of thy 
charity permission to speak and live. We 
have read the manuscript with delight. By 
the bones of our ancestors we swear that 
never before have we encountered such a 
masterpiece. Should we print it, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor would order us to take it 
as a criterion and never again print anything 
which was not equal to it. As that would 
not be possible before 10,000 years, all 
tremblingly we return thy manuscript and 
beg thee 10,000 pardons. See—my head is 
at thy feet and I am the slave of thy servant.” 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS. nee I, 905 - Ba Sean apd aeamenaeie $38,324,422.73 
PPABILt IES. sokeueveedceipace:.) SgAbGsSe00-48 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
treet. 
sates F. ne ie President. 

LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHOOL Socrgty, 25 BEACON 
SrreeEtT, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street . . . Boston 


(28) [OcTOBER 19 1905 
Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 17II. 


Principals: oy MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, | A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 528. 


GREBNFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen wet-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE tes ac 
For Boys. Location high and d vg phe Sho: 
or Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. k 


Individual 


new gymnasium with swimming Fa Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. pg eee st gent 
free. Please address Dr. G@. R. HITE E, Prin 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
essia uip! 
1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription ‘rice, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 


2. “Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
3. The Geneva Council. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H, Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 Kast 20th Street, New York. 


Madame. 


ARPETS. 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


